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Here's a Fighter Plane Engine 
that Never Gets Off the Ground 


The big coal-hauling unit, shown at the left, 
can move as much as 45 tons at a time. It’s 
powered by the same type of engine used in 
World War II P-38 and P-51 fighter planes. 
Without a supercharger and modified to use 
butane gas instead of gasoline, it delivers 750 
h.p. through a six speed drive, can pull its 
full load up 12% grades, push three 20-ton 
haulers out of gummy mud at a time. Like 
the electric shovel below, this unit, too, is 
operated by finger-tip electric controls. Both 
are evidence that in surface mining as in 
underground mining, the men who work in 
modern mines are more skilled machine op- 





Horsepower—750 strong—moves 45 tons of coal from shovel to preparation 
plant. Power for this huge monster comes from a converted aircraft engine. erators than old-style pick and shovel miners. 
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Industry —as in the case of this rotary cement kiln—takes coal by the thou- This 10-story-high giant costs almost a million de 
sands of tons to process materials, heat factories, provide power. Modern dollars. Its reach is so long and high that it can dig — 
mines not only meet demands for volume, but for special sizes, grades. a pit up to 75 feet deep from a single working level. ha 
Such stripping shovels uncover near-surface coal oi 
ae Ses seams for smaller machines to load, 
To help make coal’s importance to America’s econ- op 
omy clear, we've just published a new illustrated yo 
booklet, coaL aT work. Pictures show how coal al 
lights cities, powers transportation, helps make ma- ne nt ee eee ee ee ee 
terials, provides chemicals, serves h s, shops and Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. P 
ne er ere ; Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
stores. Send coupon for your free specimen copy. : pa 
: Please send me a free, specimen copy of the new 
i illustrated booklet, coaL AT WORK. tet 
rs | _- (PLEASE PRINT) Gr 
BITUMINOUS a COAI. | Name ful 
Street 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE : ane en 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION H City zone State___ 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 1 Name of school 
me 
BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA tio 
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ING nen To EAT 
A G000 BREAKFAST 
EVERY MORNING 





NUTRITION INSTRUCTOR: Junior Grade 


Who learned the most when the high school home economics 
student came to teach a fifth-grade class—the young instructor or 
her pupils? The children were especially stimulated by the lively 
demonstration and talk on good food habits and table manners 
—given by someone so near their own age. The young instructor 
had the incentive to increase her own knowledge of nutrition 1—Plan experiences with food in the class- 
and the part it plays in child development. And she had the sce 
opportunity to increase her self-confidence by addressing a 
youthful group. The gains, as it turned out, were definitely worth 3—Check children’s individual eating habits 


while on both sides. 4—Prepare displays, materials, skits, movies 
for elementary groups 





5 ways in which the home 
economics class can cooperate 
with the elementary teacher: 


2—Help children plan school lunch menus 


Other members of the high school home economics class, as 6r sue 
2 Bab : : ’ ; 5—Take elementary children on tour to 
part of their over-all nutrition campaign, built community in- food markets, bakeries, canneries, etc. 
terest by setting up striking window displays of the Basic 7 Food 
Groups in downtown stores. By the time the campaign was in 
full swing, there was enthusiastic cooperation between par- 
ents, teachers, elementary schools and high schools. 













If you are conducting a nutrition program at ele- 
mentary or high school levels and would like informa- “™ 
tion on effective projects, write : Education Section, Dept. of 
Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





Copyright 1950, General Mills, law 
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T was a colonial Philadelphia custom to dispatch a 

group of pupils for tardy classmates—who were 
then escorted to school behind a lighted lantern and 
tinkling bell. Fancy Professor Dove’s consternation 
when he overslept—and found himself waited on in 
the usual manner! 


” 


Thousands of teachers “see the light—in time .. . 
enjoy Educators faithful income protection throughout 
their entire teaching careers—best illustrated by these 
actual claims cases from our files ... 

















— 
$1356.71 TO MISS J—, TEACHER ~ = 
Since 1930 Miss J—— has 
collected 16 Educators disability 
payments for laryngitis, mye- 
litis, partial paralysis, influen- 
za, bronchitis, foot surgery, 
nasopharyngitis, — sprains of 
ankle, knee and thumb,—and 
an abdominal operation. 








EDUCATORS offers you the 
same protection. Many types 
of policies are available. All 
provide generous benefits... 
year ’round coverage (all 
leaves included) . . . hospi- 
tal and surgical benefits if 
desired. No physical exam- 
ination is required. The cost 

. . 2? Less than 10¢ a day 
for weekly benefits of $25.00. 
Simply clip and mail the 
coupon for full particulars. 


Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


Lancaster, Pa. 


located hip- 











Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge—an 


FREE TO YOU 

J Educators ‘‘History of Education,” also full information on your 
Educators full-color 28 ° P 

i “History of Education’ Individual Protection [] Group Protection [] Have representa- 
poster. It's interesti ti " 

| and educational . — ive eat 9 
jvst the thing for your 7 

i classroom bulletin boord. POM csiceviivcceneieicd Sese¥esdesnouarwees setedecsers PRIOR bniicsiressecsaauarepsany 
Mail the coupon for 

& your copy TODAY! DUE es kde pice Scere ica ass covey v.acigs ek Sepa okeousctoakwosnbion 350 
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The March, Cover 


Our artist portrays on our cover 
the major functions for which tax dol- 
lars paid into the general fund of the 
State treasury are translated into serv- 
ice for the citizens of the Common- 
wealth. He has represented only those 
functions which are supported in the 
main by State appropriations from the 
general fund. It should be noted that 
there are many functions in the State 
that have support other than through 
general fund appropriations. 

The largest of such functions are 
highways which are supported by 
special license and usage taxes. The 
Game and Fish Commissions are other 
examples. 

The casual observer may feel that 
the problem of taxation has been over- 
simplified. Tax dollars as depicted by 
the artist appear to be falling into the 
central taxing agency “with the great- 
est of ease” as if attracted by a 
gravitational force. This really is not 
the case. The origin of the tax dollar 
is, indeed, very elusive except as it is 
derived from direct taxes, and _ his- 
torically a reluctance to bear one’s full 
share of the cost of governmental serv- 
ices seems to be an innate character- 
istic of human nature. Few, indeed, 
there are who look with keen anticipa- 
tion to the filing and payment of the 
income tax on March 15. 

Insofar as hidden taxes are con- 
cerned a recent series of articles in 
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the New York Herald Tribune points 
out that in paying for a loaf of bread 
the housewife pays at the same time 
151 levies in hidden taxes. 

One of the major sources of govern- 
ment support is discussed by Doctor 
Burkhead in the feature article this 
month which concerns the property 
tax. This, the sixth in a series of articles 
which our tax consultant is preparing 
for readers of the JOURNAL, acquaints 
us with some of the tax problems in- 
volved in the administration of one 
of the most common and basic sources 
of revenue, particularly on the local 
level of government. 
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ELECTRICAL TRAINING 


For High School Graduates Who Are Not Going to College 
x Train for Successful Careers in Electricity 





HIN 





Intensive 32 weeks’ resi- 


engineering, including radio 
and electronics. Extensive 
laboratory practice in elec- 
trical measurements; test- 
ing power equipment; cir- 
cuit tracing; wiring tech- 
niques; radio and industrial 


ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
A Technical Institute 


electronics; use of machine 
tools; motor construction; 
drafting. A basic training 
meeting industry’s require- 
ments for engineering aides, 
laboratory assistants, etc. 
Modern buildings, 
57th year. Begin Mar. 6; 
Sept. 5. Catalog. 7539 Ta- 
koma Ave., Wash. 12, D. C, 
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is learning 


her teacher 





This little girl 


...-and so is 


coal, coffeebeans, etc., onto maps... . 
cases, basketballs, and dress patterns. Write today for litera- 
ture and ‘“‘catalogue of uses'’ with project sheets. There is no 
obligation, of course. Address Delkote, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 






tiene 4th grade pupil is repairing her own textbooks. In learning 
how to repair a book, she’s learning that books are valuable. Her 
teacher is learning that book repair teaches book care. 
This little girl’s school administrators are learning too. . 
that book repair by the students themselves slashes book costs—less 
of the expensive rebinding of worn books, or wasteful discarding. 
An ordinary book repair material just can’t do the job. It must be 
strong, it must not dry out or crack away from the binding. To stand 
the rough usage texts receive, it must be forever flexible. And to insure 
satisfactory results when used by children . . . 
Delkote Book-Saver is the only material available that can completely 
satisfy these requirements, and children /ike to work with Book-Saver. 


Book-Saver is a versatile liquid plastic. It dries quickly to a 
tough, flexible, transparent film. Used in schools all over the 
country in applications varying from affixing such materials as 


it must be easy to use. 


to repairing music 


. learning 










DELKOTE, INC.. WILMINGTON, DEL. 








Iu This Josue 


> This month we continue the series 
of tax articles by Dr. Burkhead. This 
time we study the various aspects of 
property taxation in Pennsylvania as a 
source of local income. This “must” 
reading will give our members facts 
to guide thinking about this tax in 
their local districts. 


® Our second article continues the 
story by explaining what is happening 
concerning assessments on real estate 
in local districts. We reproduce for 
all our readers a discussion by John 
N. O’Neil, George E. Fox, and Rodney 
P. Lane at the Research Round Table 
during the PSEA December Conven- 
tion. This explanation of the work of 
the State Tax Equalization Board will 
clarify a number of issues on the 
source of funds for schools. 


& Teachers will read with relish the 
advice of Clara Cockerille who tells 
us in her inimitable manner how to 
be a modern teacher and still live to 
collect your pension. 


B® President Epley surveys her duties 
as President of the PSEA in her cor- 
ner in the Educational Interests sec- 
tion. Included here, too, is a report 
on federal legislation with Miss Ep- 
ley’s participation in the Social Secu- 
rity hearing in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 13. 


& Announcements are made of a num- 
ber of coming conferences for the 
spring and summer months. For a list- 
ing of other coming events, see the 
Calendar. 


> Fora report on the first meeting of 
the 1950 Executive Council and for 
the names of members of committees 
appointed to date, see Association 
Activities. 
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Tape recording 
makes ‘‘Talkies”’ 
of slides and 
film strips 


New classroom aid means faster, 
easier teaching 


Progressive teachers are finding 
that recorded commentaries and 
stories make usually routine slides 
and film strips really alive. In for- 
eign languages, folk stories can be 
recorded on tape, played back in 
synchronization with slides and 
film strips. 

Whole lessons, complete with 
questions at the end, can be record- 
ed on ‘‘SCOTCH”’ Sound Recording 
Tape, the newest and best record- 
ing medium. Net result is concen- 
tration of the class on the main 
object projected on the screen, 
easily understood commentary and 
a time saver for the instructor. 





SPEED DICTATION in shorthand classes is 
more uniformly paced and accurately 
timed with tape. 

4 ] 
For your Free copy of this new 2 i 
booklet on classroom uses of i 
“SCOTCH” Sound Recording 
Tape, fill out and mail the 
coupon today. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 






Please send me a free copy of: 
“HOW TAPE RECORDING SIMPLIFIES TEACHING'’. 





Nc SR j 


GET FREE BOOKLET full of interesting new 
ideas for your classroom. Tells how other 
schools use tape. 











LANGUAGE CLASS FILM STRIPS OR SLIDES take on extra interest with the addition of a 
pre-recorded commentary containing background information and references to current 


textbook studies. 









Be. —— ms 
PUBLIC SPEAKING and language students 


advance rapidly when tape is used to show 
their progress. 





MUSICAL GROUPS coordinate better, show 
rapid progress with high-fidelity tape 
recordings. 





DRAMA REHEARSALS are better organized 
and easier.to direct; tape reproduces every 
inflection clearly. 


corcH 


8 ANDO 


Sound Recording 


Tape 





Lo 
CHOSEN AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT by all 
of America’s foremost manufacturers of 
tape recording machines. 


Made in U.S. A.by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., st. Paul 6, Minn. 
also makers of other ““SSCOTCH”’ Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, ““SCOTCH”’ Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, 


“‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, “‘Safety-Walk’’ Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. @ In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Look! 


.... at these recent outstand- 
ing adoptions of our physics 
and chemistry texts. Perhaps 
you, too, will use them next 
year! 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


Hogg, Alley, Bickel 


Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis 
Texas 
Milwaukee 


PHYSICS 
A BASIC SCIENCE 


Burns, Verwiebe, Hazel 


Detroit 

St. Louis 
Texas 
Milwaukee 
North Carolina 
Chicago 


Other Good Books 


MATHEMATICS 
YOU NEED 


Hausle, Braverman, Eisner, 
Peters. A new general math 
which provides a_ working 
knowledge of the easy ideas of 
algebra, geometry, formulas, 
ratio, graphs, etc. 1300 practice 
exercises; 400 figures. Based on 
the 28 Competencies of the Na- 
tional Council. $1.96 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
EXPERIMENTS 


Archer, Hartley, Schult. Actual 
manipulation of angles, circles, 
etc., shows students meaning of 
propositions before formal proof. 
60 experiments tied directly to 
theorems. Triangles, protractors, 
etc., provided in book. Use with 
any text. Saves reteaching. $.96 


Pennsylvania Representative 
Laurence J. Swinburne 


VAN NOSTRAND 


250 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
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Summer Seminar 
in Europe 


Travel in England and France and 
college credit for courses taken during 
a summer seminar in Europe are avail- 
able this summer for school teachers, 
college faculty members, and other in- 
terested persons. The five-week sum- 
mer seminar is sponsored by the 
Pennsylvania State College and the 
New School for Social Research of 
New York in cooperation with World 
Studytours, Columbia University. 

Hugh G. Pyle, Penn State adminis- 
trator for the seminar, says that the 
group will leave Quebec June 20 on 
the Samaria. Persons planning to fly 
will leave about July 1. In the five- 
weeks’ program, students will study 
economic, political, and cultural con- 
ditions in England and France. Prep- 
aration for this study will be made 
by classes on the boat going over. At 
the end of the five weeks, students may 
take one of five optional ten-day tours. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from Central Extension, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
or the New School for Social Research, 


66 W. 12th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Tour to Europe’s 
Music Centers 


A one-month tour of Europe’s 
music centers, including attendance at 
the great musical festivals of Salzburg, 
Lucerne, and Edinburgh, has been ar- 
ranged by the music education depart- 
ment of the Teachers College of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, ac- 
cording to an announcement by J. 
Conrad Seegers, dean of the college. 
The tour will be conducted in affilia- 
tion with the International Studytour 
Alliance of New York City. 

“The Musical Journey to Europe” 
will offer six points of college credit 
to participants. It will leave Philadel- 
phia by plane on July 29, 1950. It will 
be concluded on August 28. 

Complete expenses, including tui- 
tion, have been set at $965. Students 
eligible for college credit will have 
priority on the tour, but auditors may 
be admitted into the plan if accom- 
modations are available. 

Registration forms may be obtained 
from the Music Education Department 
of the Teachers College of Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, or Inter- 
national Studytour Alliance, 12 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





"_ TIPS FOR 


‘© TEACHERS 
_ ra 


One American in one normal 
week consumes six times as 
many eggs, seven times as 
much meat, twice as many 
vegetables and fruits, four 
times as much sugar, and 
twice as much milk as does 
one Russian. On what does 
the Russian live? Practically 
a bread and potato diet with over twice 
as much bread and nearly three times as 
many potatoes as the American eats. 
These and other significant facts are 
brought home in a series of two-color 
picture food charts in the new geography, 
NEIGHBORS ACROSS THE SEAS(Gr. 
6-7) by Norman Carlsand Frank Sorenson. 






School administrators by the dozens voted 
the ‘most practical and attractive item” 
among the exhibits at the meeting of the 
AASA to be the WINSTON, NUMBER 
AS THE CHILD SEES IT. These instruc- 
tional materials are designed to make 
number meaningful and to help the learner 
to see, touch, move, and manipulate de- 
vices so geared to his own level that they 
are as interesting as toys. Chief difference: 
These devices ‘‘concrete-ize” number con- 
cepts so that the child sees sense in the 
arithmetic he does. 





FRENCH PRONUNCIATION RECORDs by Dr. 
de Sauzé emphasize the oral approach of 
the famous Cleveland plan. These four 10” 
records of unbreakable vinylite, with 
high fidelity tone reproduction, insure 
correct pronunciation as proved by class 
experience over 15 years with more than 
5000 students, ages 6 to 50. 


Newest in elementary social studies texts 
is TOM’S TOWN. Just off press, this 
second book for second grade in the new 
WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES PRO- 
GRAM was written by Mary Willcockson 
with Roy A. Price as Chief Consultant and 
Gertrude Hildreth as Reading Consultant. 


1950 copyright has been granted for 
THE WINSTON DICTIONARY FOR 
SCHOOLS, the dictionary designed spe- 
cifically for the pupil in the elementary or 
junior high school. 


Content with meaning is the theme of 
EASY GROWTH IN READING. Re- 
plete with action and life, all books in 
the series feature the 
STORY in its most ap- 
pealing form. Children 
love their EASY 
GROWTH readers which 
afford “‘plateau places” 
ofeasy reading and “‘rest- 
stops’’ which enable 
slower pupils to read 
along independently. Memaea 


WINSTO 





1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Summer Sessions 


1950 


Arranged for— 
Beginning Freshmen 
Upper Classmen 
Graduate Students 
Non-Degree Students 
To Serve— 

Regular University students, summer trans- 
fer and permanent transfer students from other 
colleges and universities, school administrators 
and teachers, college and university faculty 
members seeking graduate degrees at the Uni- 
versity, business and professional men and 
women desiring part-time study. 

Pre-Two Weeks June 19-30 

Six Weeks (Day) July 5-Aug. 11 
Six Weeks (Evening) June 19-July 28 
Eight Weeks (Science) July 5-Aug. 25 
Post-Two Weeks August 14-25 
Twelve Weeks (Engineers) June 19-Sept. 8 
Twelve Weeks (Mathematics) June 12-Aug. 29 


For Information, write 
Director, Summer Sessions 


Are 
Your 
Students 


. really “getting” American History? 

. grasping the lessons that our history can teach 
them? 

. develnping into intelligent citizens through an 
understanding of our country’s past? 

. finding American History the most stimulating 
and enjoyable course in the entire high school 
curriculum? 





They will if they use 


OUR OWN UNITED STATES 


by John Van Duyn Southworth 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 
P. W. Dietz, C. S. Hottenstein, and F. Tempone 


Home Office: Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 

















the best 
in school music 


NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


for grades 1 through 6; 
singing, playing, dancing, 
listening, and creating; 
with accompaniments and 
interpretation books 

for teachers 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 
Eastern: Knute L. Johnson, 4614 Woodland Ave., 
Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania 


Western: A. H. Bagenstose, 2710 Crosby Ave., 
Pittsburgh 16, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK 
New York 3, New York 


SILVER BURDETT 
45 East 17th St. 








Attention—TEACHERS and your FRIENDS 


West Virginia Teacher Tours 
Invite You 


to join us this summer for one of the following 
low-cost tours 


WEST COAST TOUR 
Most popular of ALL American Tours. Southern route through 
Denver, Santa Fe, Grand Canyon, Tia Juana, Old Mexico. Full 
length Pacific Coast, to Vancouver, B. C. 3 Pacific cruises. 
Return through Salt Lake City, Yellowstone National Park, 
Minneapolis, Chicago. 
40 days—6 hours credit—$340.00 


NEW ENGLAND-CANADIAN TOUR 
Experience thrilling foreign travel in this French Canadian land. 
4 centuries of history in evidence as you enjoy recreational 
travel, and sight-seeing. Includes famous cruise on St. Lawrence 
River. Visit points of interest in ALL New England, and Middle- 
Atlantic States. 


16-21 days—2-3 hours credit—$150.00-$175.00 


Conducted Tours well planned, offer the MOST IN LUXURY 
and COMFORT. 

First class hotels: NO over-night riding 

Select Greyhound coaches for travel and sight-seeing 
Experienced conductors’ services 

Credit for renewal if you want it 

RECOMMENDED? Ask ANYONE who has taken 

one or more of these tours. 


Send name and address for free information to— 


Mrs. Daisy C. Dorsey, Manager 
West Virginia Teacher Tours 
504 Elizabeth Ave., South Charleston 3, W. Va. 


SPECIALIZING IN TEACHER TOURS SINCE 1938 
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Property Taxation in Pennsylvania’ 


chan articles in the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL on Pennsylvania revenue 
and expenditure have concentrated at- 
tention at the Commonwealth level and 
have attempted to indicate some of the 
tax problems which will face the next 
session of the General Assembly. 
Local revenues have not been con- 
sidered in detail, except as they touch 
on one or more aspects of the state 
problem. This article will attempt to 
examine another part of Pennsylvania’s 
revenue problem by considering the 
most important of the local levies— 
the property tax. 

It is not possible to discuss here the 
details of the Pennsylvania property tax. 
The tax is exceedingly complex, with 
important differences from county to 
county and city to city. Instead, this 
article will describe a few of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of property taxa- 
tion in this State and examine some 
of the features of property taxation in 
those states which have taken the lead 
in the administration of this levy. 

In spite of a long term growth in 
the governmental: responsibilities of 
the Commonwealth and in spite of in- 
creased State assistance to local units, 
the property tax is still the backbone 
of local government in this State. In 
1948 the tax produced about $357 mil- 
lion, which was divided among gov- 
ernmental units as shown in Chart I. 
In 1947, the most recent year for which 
details are available, the property tax 
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accounted for 68 per cent of all local 
government revenue (the balance was 
made up mainly from other tax reve- 
nues and grants from the State). 

As might be expected, property tax 
revenue varies in importance among 
political subdivisions. In 1947 it pro- 
vided less than half the revenue for 
Philadelphia, but almost 80 per cent of 
the revenue for the other cities of the 
State, and about three-quarters of the 
revenue of the State’s school districts. 
Since 1947 the growth of permissive 
local taxation has undoubtedly re- 
duced its proportional importance, al- 
though both taxable valuations and 
the amount of property tax revenue 
have increased substantially in recent 
years, as is shown in Charts II and 


III. 
Nature of the Tax 


The property tax in Pennsylvania is 
primarily a levy on real estate—land 
and buildings. Tangible personal 
property—livestock, inventories, farm 
equipment, household goods, and the 
like—has been fully exempt since 
1927. In addition to real estate, the 
tax also applies to occupations, to per- 
sons (the per capita tax), and to 
certain classes of intangible personal 
property. The latter are the corporate 
loans tax and the county intangibles 
tax which were discussed in the Jan- 
uary SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

All political subdivisions in the 
State—some 5200—levy on property. 
In general, the same property is sub- 
ject to a county tax, a school district 
tax, a tax by the municipality, and pos- 
sibly by an institution district. The Com- 
monwealth levies no property tax. In 
fact, Pennsylvania was one of the first 
state governments to relinquish this 
area—in 1866. From 1936 to 1943 the 
Commonwealth temporarily returned 
to the taxation of intangible property, 
but for the past seven years this type 
of tax has been the sole possession of 
the counties. 

In Pennsylvania the responsibility 
for the administration of the property 
tax rests almost solely with local 
units. Perhaps this is a product of the 


fact that there is no State tax com- 
mission with continuing responsibility 
for the administration and improve- 
ment of the revenue system as a whole. 


Taxation on Occupations and Persons 


One of the most interesting charac- 
teristics of the property tax in this 
State is the treatment of occupations. 
The legislators of 1844, when this 
feature became law, were perhaps im- 
pressed by the fact that the traditional 
property tax overlooks the value of 
personal earning capacity. The solu- 
tion adopted was to assess each oc- 
cupation and enter the assessment on 
local tax rolls, subject to the millage 
(tax) rate applying to other property. 
Such a tax might have been justified 
in 1844 before the rise of the modern 
income tax. Today the levy is inde- 
fensible in theory and chaotic in prac- 
tice. 

For example, the assessed value of 
various occupations is determined by 
ratings prepared by the county com- 
missioners. Most of these ratings have 
not been revised in decades. The same 
occupation may be assessed in one 
county at $10, in another at $500. 
Many occupational descriptions are 
meaningless and arbitrary. A study 
made under the auspices of Pennsyl- 
vania State College in 1942 showed 
that the occupation of “gentleman” 
deserved an assessment of $200 in 23 
counties while “retired gentleman” 
was valued at less—only $100. 

Pennsylvania’s occupation tax is an 
outmoded relic of a departed fiscal 
era. In its present form the tax is a 
minor source of revenue. Any revamp- 
ing of the property tax structure should 
have as its first objective the elimina- 
tion of this levy. 

Pennsylvania school districts do not 
have authority to levy occupation 
taxes, but the General Assembly has 
authorized them to use per capita 
taxes. These are better administered 
than the occupation taxes but are open 
to a serious objection—they are im- 


* The points of view expressed are those 
of the author. 
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posed without reference to any estab- 
lished index of capacity to pay, such as 
inéome or wealth. This means that they 
burden those in lower income groups 
much more heavily, in proportion to 
their income, than those in upper in- 
come groups. They are Pennsylvania’s 
equivalent of the southern poll tax, 
except that they are not a prérequisite 
for voting. Unfortunately, many school 
districts’ utilize the per capita taxes 
and they could not easily be abolished 
unless an alternative source of revenue 
were available. 


Assessment Procedure 


The responsibility for equitable and 
efficient property taxation rests with 
the local assessor. If his work is care- 
lessly done, if the assessor plays favor- 
ites, if he places a different assessment 
on John Jones’s house than on Dick 
Smith’s, when the two have the same 
market price, there is little that can 
be done at a later stage to remedy the 
original defects. 

Pennsylvania property assessments 
are in the hands of about 3000 local 
assessors, of whom the great majority 
are popularly elected. The larger cities 
in Pennsylvania (first, second, and 
third class) appoint assessors who may 
have professional qualifications. The 
fourth to eighth-class counties may 
similarly appoint professionals to 
guide the work of the elected assessors. 
No evidence is available as to how 
many of these jurisdictions have 
actually made such appointments, nor 
is information available on the quali- 
fications and training of the persons so 
appointed. However, it has often been 
observed that the cities and counties 
of Pennsylvania have a long way to 
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go in improving the qualifications of 
the local assessor. 

Many critics of property taxation 
have concluded that the root difficulty 
is that assessors in most jurisdictions, 
in Pennsylvania and in other states, 
are elected and not selected through a 
civil service system. Some have gone 
so far as to argue that no reform is 
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possible until the elected assessor is 
abolished and a merit system installed. 
At least two states (Illinois and Iowa) 
have felt sufficiently impelled on this 
point in recent years to strip the 
locally elected assessor of much of his 
power or to substitute in his place a 
person with professional qualifications. 
These are extreme solutions and may 
not be practicable in a large number 
of states. There is an alternative, how- 
ever, and that is to retain the locally 
elected assessor but provide, through 
the state government, a mechanism to 
assist him in his work. This arrange- 
ment is known as a supervisory system. 


Assessment Supervision 


In spite of the harsh words which 
have been directed to locally elected 
assessors it seems likely that most as- 
sessment officials are conscientious, 
honest, and anxious to do a competent 
job. Nevertheless, they are often 
hampered by their lack of technical 
training, and by local political pres- 
sures which they may find impossible 
to withstand. 

The state of Wisconsin has had an 
outstandingly successful experience with 
a system of property tax supervision 
which seeks to provide the technical 
tools which the local assessor needs 
and also to give him the moral back- 
ing that he needs for a non-political 
assessment. A brief review of the Wis- 
consin system indicates there may yet 
be hope of readmitting the property 
tax to the family of equitable and ef- 
ficient sources of revenue. 

A system of property tax supervision 
has existed in Wisconsin, with various 
modifications, for about thirty years. 
The key man in the structure is the 
supervisor, appointed under civil 
service, paid by the state, and respon- 
sible to the state department of taxa- 
tion. The supervisor is in charge of a 
district (the state has four such dis- 
tricts) and with the help of a staff, 
has the duty of counseling with all 
the elected assessors in his district. 
The supervisor has no power to alter 
assessments directly, but relies wholly 
on his power of persuasion. He 
neither possesses, nor apparently 
wants, mandatory authority. One of the 
major tasks of the supervisor is to in- 
struct the assessors in his district in 
the use of modern techniques. In Wis- 
consin the supervisor holds assessment 
schools, issues assessors’ bulletins, 
conducts field demonstrations, and is 


continuously available to assist indi- 
vidual assessors with particular prob- 
lems. 

The success of the Wisconsin plan 
seems to rest on the emphasis on co- 
operation with the state rather than 
dictation from the state, and also on 
the fact that the supervisors have been 
selected on a merit basis and paid a 
respectable salary. Although some ill- 
advised economy moves have threat- 
ened the system in recent years, Wis- 
consin supervision is still a bright 
light in the gloomy field of property 
tax administration. Significantly, a 
supervisory system is not expensive. 
The cost in Wisconsin has not ex- 
ceeded one-tenth of one per cent of 
the property taxes collected in that 
state. 


The Level of Assessment 


One of the most difficult problems 
faced by the local assessor is the de- 
termination of the level at which he 
shall assess property within his juris- 
diction. On the surface it might appear 
as if this were relatively unimportant. 
If assessments are uniformly at 50 
per cent of market value the resulting 
tax paid by each property owner will 
be the same as if assessments are at 
uniformly 100 per cent of market 
value, since tax rates are adjusted in 
conformity with total assessed values. 
The practical consequences do not al- 
ways work out in just this fashion. 

Most assessors seem to have dis- 
covered that human nature as it is, the 
typical property taxpayer is happier 
with a low assessment and a high tax 
rate than with a high assessment and 
a low tax rate. The first report of the 
Pennsylvania State Tax Equalization 
Board demonstrates this—the State 
ratio of assessed to true value is 38.87 
per cent with some counties as low as 
25 per cent. It would be worth while 
to keep the property taxpayer in a 
happier frame of mind by holding 
down the level of assessment except for 
the fact that low assessments gloss 
over a tremendous amount of inequity. 

Suppose that John Jones just bought 
a house for which he paid $10,000 
and he finds that the assessor has 
placed a valuation of $6000 on the 
property. Jones will feel reasonably 
content with this arrangement as long 
as he does not know that other houses 
which have been selling for $10,000 
have been assessed for $4000. Neither 
is he likely to find out that he has 
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been over-assessed by 50 per cent un- 
less he takes the trouble to examine 
the property tax rolls. In other words, 
Jones has no way of judging whether 
his $6000 assessment is too high or too 


- low. But suppose-that the assessment 


level is 100 per cent. Then Jones will 
be able to ascertain very quickly that 
any assessment on his home in excess 
of $10,000 is exorbitant and he will 
seek the remedies which are available 
to him. The best way to assure uniform 
treatment within a taxing district is 
for the assessor to adopt a standard 
as close as possible to 100 per cent of 
market value. 

In this State the recent work of the 
State Tax Equalization Board should 
tend to encourage a gradual rise in 
the level of assessment. At minimum, 
it will remove the tendency to under- 
assess property in order to assure a 
larger amount of school aid from the 
Commonwealth. 


Equalization 

The most significant reform that has 
been made in property tax adminis- 
tration in Pennsylvania in recent years 
is the establishment of the State Tax 
Equalization Board. The Board is 
charged with responsibility for report- 
ing the “true” or “equalized” value of 
property in each of the State’s school 
districts for purposes of determining 
Commonwealth _ grants-in-aid. The 
Board’s work is of greatest importance 
for a number of reasons. In the first 
place it should provide a more ra- 
tional and equitable basis for the dis- 
tribution of school aids. But beyond 
this, the Board has already published 
significant findings on ratios of as- 
sessed to market value in the several 
counties of the State. These findings 
reveal wide discrepancies in assess- 
ment practices and their mere publica- 
tion should center attention on the 
need for improvements in procedure. 

It will be hoped that the Board will 
go on to disclose the facts concerning 
the relative under- or over-assessment 
of certain types of property within 
taxing districts so that it will be pos- 
sible to determine the relative tax 
burdens on commercial, industrial, 
residential, and agricultural property. 
In addition, the publication of ratios 
of assessed to equalized value on a 
ward by ward basis, and a city by city 
basis could do much to eliminate 
favoritism between jurisdictions. 

The State Tax Equalization Board 
should be regarded as an important 
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but only a first step in the improve- 
ment of property tax administration in 
Pennsylvania. One further step, which 
could rather easily be taken, would be 
to provide for a liaison between the 
State Board and county boards of com- 
missioners. This would provide county 
officials with the data on which to re- 
view the work of the county assessors. 
Beyond this, it might be possible for 
the Board to assume responsibility for 
the establishment of a supervisory 
system comparable to that which exists 
in Wisconsin. 


Conclusion 


It has often been noted that the 
property tax is a declining institution. 
The tax base has been whittled away 
by exemptions, and by the growth of 
publicly owned property. The tax is 
unsatisfactory as applied to personal 
property, tangible and intangible, so 
that many state legislatures have ex- 
empted this type of property com- 
pletely. The property tax has also suf- 
fered from the growth of suburbs 
around metropolitan areas. Residential 
construction migrates from the central 
city, taking its taxable value along, but 
leaving the city with continued respon- 
sibility to provide governmental serv- 
ices for the suburbanites who work in 
the city during the day. And, finally, 
the tax has suffered from inattention 
and- apathy and probably deserves the 
epithet of the worst administered tax 
in the tax system. 

Some factors in the decline of the 
tax cannot easily be counteracted. For 
example, there is no solution to sub- 
urbanization and the suburban prop- 
erty tax “havens” short of consolidat- 
ing governmental units, a solution 
which runs into much opposition. But 
there are many improvements which 
can be made in administration—im- 
provements which could raise the 
level of equity and improve the yield 
of the tax. 

Some students of taxation have 
analyzed the defects in the property 
tax and have concluded that there is 
no hope—it should be abandoned. 
Others take a more practical view and 
conclude that while the property tax 
can never be perfected, it will never- 
theless continue in force in the fore- 
seeable future and the further effort 
must be devoted to its improvement. 

To the cynics who contend that no 
reform is possible in such decrepit 
structure it should be pointed out that 
a number of states have taken some 


important forward steps in property 
tax administration in recent years. In 
1945 Illinois established a rigorous 
system of equalization which requires 
that the state department of revenue 
certify true values back to each taxing 
district and that the assessment rolls 
be revised to reflect the true value 
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figure. Last year the Illinois legislature 
created the office of county assessment 
supervisor and provided that he be 
paid out of state funds and his selec- 
tion subject to approval by the state 
department of revenue. 

The State of Iowa in 1947 abolished 
the office of elected assessor and sub- 
stituted a civil service appointed of- 
ficial. Last year the Kentucky legisla- 
ture provided that before a candidate 
could be elected as county tax com- 
missioner he must pass an examina- 
tion conducted by the state tax com- 
mission. Numerous towns and cities 
throughout the country have become 
dissatisfied with the state of their as- 
sessment rolls and have called in con- 
sultants to re-assess the entire jurisdic- 
tion. Perhaps these are the beginnings 
of a nationwide reform in property tax 
administration. 

In Pennsylvania there are a number 
of changes which could and should be 
made in property tax administration if 
the tax is to continue to serve a useful 
governmental purpose. The most im- 
portant of these would include: 

1. Re-examination and possible re- 
peal of the tax on occupations 
and on persons 

2. An increase in the level of assess- 
ment toward 100 per cent of cur- 
rent market price 

3. The strengthening and extension 
of the work of the Pennsylvania 
State Tax Equalization Board 

4. Installation of a system of prop- 
erty tax supervision, possibly 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Tax Equalization Board. 


If property tax administration 
can be improved, it should be possible 


(See Property Tax, page 283) 
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Pennsylvania’s Equalization Program 


Techniques in determining market value of real property were discussed by JOHN N. O’NEIL, 
Chairman, State Tax Equalization Board, assisted by GEORGE E. FOX, Director of Research, and 
RODNEY P. LANE, Assistant Director of Research,'at a meeting of the Research Round Table 
of the PSEA at its convention in Harrisburg, December 29, 1949. 


EW sources of revenue “in the im- 

mediate future” to foot Pennsyl- 
vania’s increasing education costs, pro- 
posed by Jesse Burkhead in his speech 
before the Department of Administra- 
tion at this convention, may be the 
answer at the State level. It may bring 
some tax relief at the local level. How- 
ever, so long as real property is the 
principal source of revenue of local 
governments there will be the problem 
of an equal apportionment of the tax 
to support local needs. Dr. Burkhead 
is further quoted as saying that part 
of the additional revenue “can un- 
doubtedly come from local sources 
through an improved property tax.” 

The solution at the State level is the 
problem of the Legislature and admin- 
istration leaders. The extent of State 
participation in the cost of public edu- 
cation will be decided in Harrisburg. 
The solution to the local financial 
problem must be solved in the local 
communities and the apportionment of 
the local cost decided by local offi- 
cials. Heretofore local assessed valua- 
tions of real property have been used 
for two purposes: 

1. As a reimbursement base for the 
allocation and determination of the 
amount of subsidy paid to local school 
districts. 

2. As a base for the allocation and 
apportionment of the local tax and the 
borrowing capacity of each subdivi- 
sion. 

Assessed valuations of real property, 
hereafter, are the concern of local of- 
ficials for local tax purposes. The 
State will no longer use local assessed 
valuations as a base for the distribu- 
tion of school subsidies. 

The determination of a market value 
of all of the assessed taxable real prop- 
erty in Pennsylvania is a realistic ap- 
proach to the solution of a major prob- 
lem of the Legislature and administra- 
tion leaders at the State level for more 
than a quarter of a century. Market 
value is extremely important to local 
officials as well. 

The techniques in determining a 
market value are of general interest to 
administrators and taxpayers at the 
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State level. They can be applied at the 
local level to an advantage. 

Since the passage of the original 
Edmonds Act in 1921, administration 
leaders and the members of the Legis- 
lature have tried to find some formula 
that would ensure an equitable dis- 
tribution of State funds paid to the 
school districts as a State participa- 
tion in the cost of public education at 
the local level. 

Various formulae for an equitable 
distribution have been tried in the 
past and discarded. 

Local assessed valuations of taxable 
real property have been used as the 
base for the distribution of State sub- 
sidies in recent years. Assessed valua- 
tions have been considered a measure 
of local taxpaying capacity. Therefore, 
lack of uniformity in local assessed 
valuations produces inequitable dis- 
tribution of State subsidies. It is the 
purpose of these subsidies to ensure a 
minimum standard of public education 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


Local Assessed Valuations 

Pennsylvania laws permit seven dif- 
ferent assessment systems, with more 
than 3,000 local assessing officials fix- 
ing assessed valuations of real prop- 
erty for local tax purposes. An ap- 
praisal of these systems and a compari- 
son of assessed valuations show a lack 
of uniformity between districts and 
between properties in proportion to 
the individual opinions of the local 
assessing officials. 

The total assessed valuation of tax- 
able real property in Pennsylvania for 
the year 1933, a depression year, was 
$9,418,349,000 as compared to $8,711.,- 
100,000 for the year 1948. In this lat- 
ter year real property values had 
reached an all-time high in Pennsyl- 
vania. The market value of the assessed 
taxable real property as determined 
by the State Tax Equalization Board 
for 1948 was $22,381,745,325. 

The decline of 10 per cent in total 
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assessed valuations between 1933 and 
1948 is contrary to the 171 per cent 
increase in building construction costs 
and 97 per cent increase in farm real 
estate values during the same period. 
Assessed valuations have not reflected 
the change in actual value of real prop- 
erty. Any change in valuations within 
counties or school districts has been re- 
flected, in varying degrees, in the as- 
sessment philosophy of local assessing 
officials. 

The lack of any central control to 
obtain uniformity has further contrib- 
uted to the disparity and lack of uni- 
formity. 

The extent of disparity in local as- 
sessed valuations has proportionately 
affected the amount of State funds to 
be received by any school district. 


Growth in State Appropriations 


The increased participation by the 
State has further emphasized inequali- 
ties in assessments. The appropriation 
for the 1915-1917 biennium was 
$14,574,950. This amount has in- 
creased in each subsequent biennium 
and an all time high of $222,778,000 
was reached in 1949, It is interesting 
to note that the 1915-1917 State ap- 
propriation represented 16 per cent 
of the local current expense cost as 
compared with 1949-1951 of 40 per 


cent. 


Creation of State Tax Equalization 
Board 


To safeguard an equitable appor- 
tionment and allocation of more than 
$110,000,000 a year to each of 2,531 
school districts, a uniform base is es- 
sential. In the 1947 Session, Governor 
Duff proposed and the members of the 
General Assembly approved the crea- 
tion of the State Tax Equalization 
Board, an independent administrative 
board. Act 447 of 1947 requires the 
Board to determine, annually, the mar- 
ket value of all the assessed taxable 
real property in each school district 
in the Commonwealth. This uniform, 
State-wide market value will be used 
instead of the local assessed valuations 
in the allocation and determination of 
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the amount of subsidy to be paid to 
each school district. 


Determination of Market Values 


It may be of interest to know how 
market values have been determined 
by the State Tax Equalization Board. 

In less than a year, a complete staff 
of about 50 full-time employes was 
secured and developed into an efficient 
working organization. The staff is di- 
vided into four principal units: field 
unit, posting unit, computing unit, and 
statistical unit. Each unit is under the 
direction of a qualified and experi- 
enced supervisor. The supervisors re- 
port to and are directly responsible to 
the Board. Each board member has 
general supervisory responsibility for 
the State-wide field activities in the 
eastern, central, and western regions. 

The unit supervisor is assigned a 
phase of the recording and statistical 
functions. This work later integrates 
with the work of another unit until the 


Kk $ NE 


final phase—the determination of the 
market value of all the assessed tax- 
able real property in a school district 
—when the entire staff operates as a 
single unit. 

Each month the county commission- 
ers, or the comparable boards in each 
county, are required to furnish a list 
of all the transfers or conveyances of 
real estate for the previous month. The 
reports supply the amount of the Fed- 
eral tax stamps for each conveyance, 
together with the assessed valuation for 
county tax purposes. Contrary to the 
thought that market value is deter- 
mined by the total sales prices related 
to the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erties sold, a market value determina- 
tion is much more involved. 

These county reports are first proc- 
essed by the posting unit. The transfers 
are separated into classifications and 
types and posted as to school districts. 
The reports account for all sales of 
properties, beginning with July, 1947, 
and for each month thereafter. 

The field representatives—about fif- 
teen in number—are assigned to the 
analysis of the local assessment rec- 
ords for each school district. This 
analysis determines the percentages of 
types of property such as residential, 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
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natural resources, etc. These reports 
are returned to and processed by the 
supervisor of the unit and then turned 
over to the computing unit. Any un- 
usual or questionable sales, or other 
conditions, are referred to the field 
unit for further study and report. 

The posting and computing units 
have processed the reports of more 
than 325,000 sales or transfers of 
property of record between July 1, 
1947, and December 31, 1948. 

After the final refinement of assess- 
ment and sales data has been com- 
pleted and combined with other perti- 
nent data, the statistical and comput- 
ing units are prepared to determine a 
market value of all the assessed taxable 
real property in each school district. 

From reports of current assessed 
valuations certified by the county com- 
missioners and with the market values 
as determined by the Equalization 
Board, the percentage of assessed val- 
uation to market value is calculated 
for each school district. Each district 
is finally reviewed and approved by 
the Equalization Board in executive 
session. 


Lack of Uniformity in Assessments 
Revealed 

The extent of the disparities in as- 
sessed valuations and the desirability 
of uniform assessments were disclosed 
for the first time when the total market 
value of all of the assessed taxable 
real property in Pennsylvania had been 
determined by the State Tax Equaliza- 
tion Board. The total 1948 market 
value of $22, 381,745,325, compared 
with the total 1948 assessed valuation 
of $8,711,100,068, revealed that as- 
sessments State-wide were, on an aver- 
age, about 30 per cent of actual value. 
The State average, however, does not 
reveal the extent of inequality existing 
between counties or between school 
districts. The general range in the 
school districts’ assessed valuations 
was between thirteen per cent and 70 
per cent of actual value. 

The comparison of the percentage of 
assessed valuations to market values, 
State-wide, between counties or be- 
tween districts, gives no indication of 
the lack of uniformity of assessed val- 
uations between properties. 

A study of individual properties has 
revealed properties with the same as- 
sessed valuation selling at double to 
ten times the assessed valuation—a 
definite lack of uniformity. 


Equalization at the Local Level 


While low assessed valuations have 
been beneficial to some school districts 
in the past, insofar as school subsidies 





are concerned, these same low assessed 
valuations have created serious budget 
problems. 

As a result of low assessed valua- 
tions some school districts are faced 
with a critical financial problem. This 
is particularly evident in the fourth- 
class school districts. With low assessed 
valuations, the present 35 mill tax lim- 
itation does not yield sufficient revenue 
to finance budget requirements. Some 
districts turned to Act 481 of 1947 
for additional revenues. However, Act 
481 was amended in the 1949 Session 
by Act 246. Limitations on the amount 
of revenue to be raised under the pro- 
visions of Act 246 further emphasize 
the limitations in districts where the as- 
sessed valuations are low. School dis- 
tricts under the provisions of Act 246 
of 1949 are limited to an amount equal 
to the product of the assessed valua- 
tion multiplied by fifteen mills (other 
municipal groups are restricted to ten 
mills). 

This becomes more apparent when 
applied to a typical district. For ex- 
ample, a fourth-class district with a 
total assessed valuation of $1,000,000, 
assessing at 25 per cent of actual value, 
is adversely affected in three ways: 
(1) the 35 mill rate will restrict the 
district to a total levy on real estate 
of $35,000, assuming 100 per. cent 
collections; (2) the seven per cent 
Constitutional debt limit restricts the 
district to a borrowing capacity of 
$70,000, and (3) the fifteen mill limit 
under the provisions of Act 246 of 
1949 restricts the district to a maxi- 
mum of $15,000 from other permissible 
sources. 

If the real property in the district 
were assessed at actual value instead of 
25 per cent, the situation would change 
materially. The assessed valuation of 
$1,000,000 would become $4,000,000. 

To realize the same amount of tax 
from real property, $35,000, a rate of 
8.5 mills would be applied. Again, 
using the actual value of $4,000,000, 
the borrowing capacity of the district 
would be increased from $70,000 to 
$180,000. 
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The maximum revenues under the 
provisions of Act 246 could be in- 
creased from $15,000 to $60,000. 

In the event a district has desirable 
revenue sources under the provisions 
of Act 246, the improved position of 
the district with realistic assessed val- 





uations affords local officials an oppor- 
tunity to consider a reduction in the 
tax on real property. 

Equalization of local assessed valua- 
tions entails more than a flat increase 
in the valuation of all properties. Uni- 
formity between properties is essential 
to apportion equitably the tax of the 
individual property owner. 

A study of comparative assessments 
indicates wide disparities between 
properties of relative groups. A typ- 
ical example in one school district was 
disclosed by a comparison of assessed 
valuations with sales. Thirty-four prop- 
erties, each assessed at $1,600, were 
sold in 1948 at prices ranging from 
$2,500 to $15,000. 

An equalization in this case would 
have made not only an equitable dis- 
tribution of tax, but would increase 
the total assessed valuation of the dis- 
trict. 

These examples clearly demonstrate 
the desirability of a local equalization 
program from the standpoint of the 
local official and the taxpayer. It en- 
sures an equitable distribution of the 
local tax with a maximum and uniform 
source of revenue from all subjects of 
taxation. 

The market value of the assessed 
taxable real property, as determined 
by the State Tax Equalization Board, 
is to be used for State purposes only— 
for the allocation of State funds ap- 
propriated for subsidies to the school 
districts. However, an application of 
the techniques developed by the Equal- 
ization Board and the use of market 
values can be of valuable service to 
local government officials. 

For the first time in the history of 
Pennsylvania, the findings of the State 
Tax Equalization Board will afford an 
opportunity to make a comparative 
State-wide analysis of assessed valua- 
tions. There will be a uniform base 
for the measurement of assessments. A 
relative comparison of millage rates 
and revenues can be made. 
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Nominal and Effective Tax Rates 

At a time when tax sources and 
budgets of the State are being scruti- 
nized and examined to find an open- 
ing for additional appropriations for 
schools, it might be well to examine 
the local tax sources to determine 
whether they are being fully utilized 
and if the present tax rates on real 
property are realistic. Do they, in a 
comparable way, measure the extent 
of local effort in support of public 
schools? Are they nominal rates or 
effective rates? 

The nominal tax rate is the dollar 
amount in the local budget, to be fi- 
nanced out of local real estate tax, di- 
vided by the local assessed valuation 
of real estate. In other words, the 
nominal rate is the millage rate ad- 
vertised in the budget and shown on 
the district tax bill. 

The effective tax rate is the dollar 
amount, referred to above, divided by 
the market value of the local taxable 
real property. 

It is apparent that in order to meas- 
ure realistically the extent of the local 
effort which different school districts 
make to support their public schools, 
the effective tax rate rather than the 
nominal tax rate must be used. 

Comparisons of nominal tax rates 
are meaningless and deceptive. 

The nominal tax rates based on lo- 
cal assessed valuations for local tax 
purposes in many cases seem high. Ef- 
fective tax rates when calculated on the 
basis of market values of the State Tax 
Equalization Board are much lower in 
every school district. 

A study of the larger school dis- 
tricts shows nominal tax rates ranging 
from thirteen mills to 55 mills. When 
reduced to effective tax rates the range 
is from three mills to fifteen mills. 

A comparison of two school districts 
further illustrates the need for the use 
of effective rates. One has a nominal 
rate of nineteen mills, the other 42 
mills. It would seem at first glance 
that the rate of 42 mills is more than 
double the other. However, due to the 
assessed valuations of the districts the 
effective rate of the district with 42 
mills is approximately eight mills and 
that of the district levying nineteen 
mills is approximately nine mills. 

It would seem from these illustra- 
tions that an examination locally is in 
order; that the findings and techniques 
of the Equalization Board could be 
used to advantage. 


Pennsyluania 
Laud of Seauty 


Pennsylvania, land of beauty, 
Commonwealth of William Penn, 
Where majestic vistas lure us 
Over mountain, field and glen, 
Where the hand of God hath fashioned 
Temples sylvan, hemlock, pine; 
Where the mountain winds are playing 
Symphonies from the Divine; 
Where the Indian once lingered 
And the tepee had its day, 
Where the Susquehanna shimmers, 
Delaware and Schuylkill play, 
Where Monongahela’s waters 
With the Allegheny’s flow 
Merging with the great Ohio,— 
God’s fair heaven here below! 


Pennsylvania, land of glory, 
Home of patr’ot, seer and sage, 
Great thy deeds in song and story 
Writ upon each glowing page; 
Here the heritage of freedom 
Was conceived and here proclaimed, 
Here the bell rang out the message 
Continental sires had framed. 
Franklin, Dickinson and Morris, 
Priests and prophets on the way, 
Caught a vision of thy glory, 
Pennsylvania, today! 
Dreamed a dream, then worked and 
waited 
To fulfill the dream’s decree; 
Pennsylvania, land of beauty, 
Pennsylvania, hail to thee! 


—WILL GEorGE BUTLER 
Blossburg 


stud Gladly “Jeach 


And gladly would I teach; 

For this becomes the fulfilment 

Of youthful dreams come true, 
Couched in the simple gratitude. 
And studded with tender memories, 
For those kind souls 

Who fanned my smouldering spirit 
Into flame. 


For this I trained, yes, dreamed; 

Till dreams became a faith; 

Then, anxiously, with eager expectation, 

Awaited for the hour 

When other groping wanderers 

Would bring their torches, blackened 

By the world’s harsh whisperings, 

And touching mine 

Would blaze again, 

To shed a clearer light 

And show a better day— 

So gladly will I teach. 

—James WALTER Spory 

Conemaugh Township High School 
Davidsville 
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CLARA COCKERILLE 
Assistant Superintendent 
Altoona Public Schools 


Psychologists have told us— 
We do not doubt their word— 
That dreadful things happened to children 
When they were Seen and not Heard. 
And Learned Educators, of nation-wide renown, 
On question-answer teaching 
Have turned a baleful frown. 
So you, who are the teachers— 
And for the NEW are striving— 
Have established Community-Centered Schools 
And embarked on Activities Teaching. 
And in your varied classrooms, 
From Kindergarten to College, 
You do your very best to find 
Superior ways of imparting knowledge. 
Yet, while reluctant to make a fuss 
Or raise a how-de-do, 
The modern way of teaching 
Is often hard on YOU. 
As antidote—there’s some advice 
Which I now will mention 
If you follow it when things are hard, 
You may live to collect your pension. 


When the rabbits get loose 

And the eggs hatch under the setting goose 

And a squirrel escapes from the home-made cage 

And the janitor gets in a terrible rage, 

Just Put the Kids in Their Seats and Teach Them: 
“BILLY—WHAT LETTER COMES AFTER Q?” 


When you’ve planned to go to the nearby zoo, 

And there are 39 children and some mothers, too, 

And an experience chart to write when you get through, 

And the crazy monkeys have nothing on you, 

Just Put the Kids in Their Seats and Teach Them: 
“PAY ATTENTION, CHILDREN—AN ISTHMUS IS 
A NARROW NECK OF LAND CONNECTING TWO 
LARGER BODIES OF LAND.” 





When social science problems take you to the reservoir 
And you study the city water supply, 
And whether it’s less or more. 
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And all the City Fathers you’ve begun to annoy and bore 

And the Water Superintendent is Really Getting Sore, 

Just Put the Kids in Their Seats and Teach Them: 
“MARY, RECITE THE PRESIDENTS FROM JACK- 
SON TO McKINLEY.” 


When all the lovely murals have been painted in the hall, 
And finger paint and permaplast are smeared from wall to 
wall 
And the hidden creative instincts have been released from 
thrall 
And papier mache animals at last begin to pall, 
Just Put the Kids in Their Seats and Teach Them: 
“NOW, BOYS AND GIRLS, LET’S COLOR LIGHTLY 
AND KEEP INSIDE THE LINES.” 


When they’ve freely expressed opinions with no regard for 
grammar, 
And a group is building a stage set with axe and saw and 
hammer 
And a radio group and the drama group for your attention 
clamor 
And teaching school is fast losing all its glamour, 
Just Put the Kids in Their Seats and Teach Them: 
“JOHN, DID I DETECT A DANGLING PARTICIPLE 
IN YOUR LAST ESSAY?” 


When committees are functioning in true workshop style, 

And you’ve picknicked and square danced every little while 

And you’ve been on an excursion for many a long mile 

And conference on conference is beginning to pile, 

Just Put the Teachers in Their Seats and Teach Them: 
“MR. JONES, HOW DO YOU FIND THE COEFFI- 
CIENT OF RELIABILITY ?” 


This advice is not professional, 
But I think it may be wise, 

For you can’t collect a pension 
If you’re in the Starry Skies; 

And if frustration is bad for children, 
It may be fatal for you. 

So, as I have said before, 


The sanest thing to do is— 
PUT THE KIDS IN THEIR SEATS AND TEACH THEM. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


INTERESTS 


The President's Corner 


As this issue of the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JoURNAL goes to press, I have 
had the pleasure of being your presi- 
dent for nearly six weeks, and it has 
been an exciting and stimulating ex- 
perience. During these weeks, I have 
had opportunity to participate in local 
branch meetings in West Allegheny 
school district, Munhall, and Taren- 
tum. The genuine and sincere interest 
in our professional organization and 
problems as exhibited at those meet- 
ings was most heartening. With such 
activity and interest at the local level, 
we can expect continued growth and 
achievement. 

It was also a pleasure to represent 
you at the meeting of the Allegheny 
County Branch of Administrative 
Women in Education; at the annual 
School Directors’ Convention in Har- 
risburg; and at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Pennsylvania Teach- 
ers in Philadelphia. 

Your Association was officially rep- 
resented at the Northeastern Regional 
Conference of the NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards in Washington, D. C., Jan- 
uary 20 and 21, by Thomas P. North, 
Raymond H. Koch, T. Russell Frank, 
and Eugene P. Bertin from your own 
Committee on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; by Lucy A. 
Valero, Mrs. Audrey Graham, and Ed- 
win D. Clauss from the Department of 
Classroom Teachers; and by Dan V. 
Skala, Harvey E. Gayman, and your 
president from the Executive Council. 
In addition to these official delegates, 
there were present fifteen other Penn- 
sylvanians. 

Following the various thought- 
provoking discussion groups, all the 
representatives of each state met to- 
gether to discuss plans for making the 
activities of the conference functional 
in their respective State Associations. 
Dr. North was chairman of the Penn- 
sylvania group and will report the 
views of that group and the results of 
the conference to our Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
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Standards for further consideration 
and study. 

Among the resolutions adopted by 
the delegates at the December Con- 
vention, was one expressing opposition 
to any attempt by the Congress to ab- 
sorb our retirement system by the ex- 
tension of Social Security. In accord- 
ance with that resolution, a request 
was made early in January for permis- 
sion to have a representative of the 
PSEA appear before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee as it began public 
hearings on H R 6000, the Social Se- 
curity Bill passed by the House of 
Representatives. Such an opportunity 
was granted and your president spoke 
at the hearing on Monday, February 
13. The statement made on your be- 
half appears elsewhere in this issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

The hearings will probably continue 
for weeks, and it is impossible to make 
predictions. However, the members of 
the Committee evidenced, by their at- 
tentive manner and pertinent ques- 
tions, a sympathetic interest in our pro- 
posals. Senators Myers and Martin 
from Pennsylvania are both members 
of the Finance Committee. We are 
keeping in close touch with them, and 
we have assurance that they will sup- 
port our position. 

The regular activities of your Asso- 
ciation are progressing as usual. Meet- 
ings have already been held by the 
Committee on Local Branches, the 
Public Relations Committee, the Sub- 
sidy Subcommittee of the Legislative 
Committee, and the Legislative Com- 
mittee. The first Executive Council 
meeting of 1950 was held January 28. 
The minutes of that meeting are pub- 
lished as is customary in this issue of 
the JourNAL. All members were pres- 
ent as were members of Headquarters 
Staff, and the wholehearted interest 
and enthusiasm of the group were such 
as to give confidence and inspiration 
to a new president. I am proud of my 
official family and anticipate a happy 
and profitable year in working with 
them. 

It is my conviction that the varied 
activities of a large organization must 


be carefully integrated and that all 
those in positions of leadership must be 
familiar with what the others are do- 
ing. To that end, two meetings have 
been planned for the immediate future. 
One is a meeting of committee chair- 
men. It is hoped that as a result of 
such a meeting overlapping of func- 
tions may be prevented; careful con- 
sideration of all problems presented 
may be ensured; and each chairman 
may have an overall view of our pro- 
fessional program and be able to in- 
terpret it to his committee members. 
The second is a meeting of the presi- 
dents of Convention Districts to pro- 
vide for a helpful interchange of ideas 
and suggestions for continued improve- 
ment in the effectiveness of the Con- 
vention District organization. 

In conclusion, I want to assure you 
that your constructive suggestions and 
questions are always welcome and will 
at all times be given careful considera- 
tion. Your State officers, committee 
members, and members of Headquar- 
ters Staff are eager to be of service in 
every possible way and we hope you 
will call upon us when we can be of 
help.—IsaBEL Ep.ey, President, Pitts- 
burgh 


Attention! Teachers of 
Latin and Greek 


Marjorie E. King, second vice presi- 
dent in charge of membership of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of 
Classical Teachers, wishes to remind 
teachers of Latin and Greek that mem- 
bership dues of $1 for the calendar 
year 1950 are now payable. 

If teachers have not been approached 
by their district representative, they 
are requested to send dues directly to 
the treasurer, William A. Hurwitz, 
4701 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44. 
They should include with their check 
the following information: (1) home 
address, (2) name and address of 
school, and (3) county in which school 
is located. 


High School Poetry 
The National High School Poetry 
Association, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los 
Angeles 34, California, announces 
March 25 as the closing date for the 
submission of manuscripts for the an- 
nual anthology of high school poetry. 
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Federal Legislation 


Social Security 
Isabel Epley, President, PSEA, ap- 


peared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on Monday, February 13, in 
Washington, D. C., to protest against 
the provisions of H R 6000 which in 
ultimate effect might prove detrimental 
to benefits now assured in our Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System. 
President Epley in addition to appear- 
ing personally filed with the committee 
the following statement: 


“Gentlemen: 


“I am Isabel Epley, a teacher in the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, Pitts- 
burgh, and President of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, 
Harrisburg, Pa. As President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion I represent a membership of 
53,000 school employes of the Com- 
monwealth who are covered by a State 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System. I voice my vigorous opposition 
to the provisions of H R 6000 which 
might make possible the substitution 
of Social Security for the teachers of 
Pennsylvania instead of their Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System 
which was established by law in 1917. 

“The point of view I present is based 
on unanimous action of 630 delegates 
representing our 53,000 members who 
in delegate assembly on December 28, 
1949, expressed their position in these 
words: ‘We oppose any attempt by the 
Congress to absorb our present Re- 
tirement System by broadening the 
scope of federal Social Security.’ It 
should be noted that this action relates 
to prospective as well as present mem- 
bers of our system. It is my conten- 
tion that the provisions of H R 6000, 
section 218, C, lines 20-22 inclusive, 
page 80, and section 218 (6) (d) lines 
10 to 17 inclusive, pages 82 and 83, 
would result ultimately in the action 
which our Association has unanimous- 
ly opposed. Our Association does not 
oppose the extension of the benefits of 
Social Security to large numbers of 
our population including public em- 
ployes who are not otherwise covered 
by state or local retirement legislation. 
We do voice our opposition, however, 
most emphatically to the provisions of 
H R 6000 referred to above which 
would tend to encourage the encroach- 
ment of Social Security upon our Sys- 
tem. 
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“It has been held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and by the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth that, upon 
the establishment of our Retirement 
System and the acceptance on the part 
of the State of membership and con- 
tributions from public school em- 
ployes, there was established a contrac- 
tual relationship binding upon both 
parties. In formal opinion No. 553, 
October 30, 1946, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth stated: 
‘School teachers and employes of the 
various school districts throughout the 
Commonwealth enter service under a 
definite contract. Part of that contract 
is the law of the Commonwealth with 
reference to their joining the School 
Employes’ Retirement System.’ We ob- 
ject, therefore, to any federal legisla- 
tion which would presume to make it 
lawful for the State to promote or en- 
ter into compacts and agreements with 
the Social Security agencies in contra- 
diction to the contractual status estab- 
lished by our retirement law and which 
has resulted in reserve investments as 
of June 30, 1949, of $302,443,353.38. 

“It is beyond my ability to convey 
to you the anxiety of our members. It 
has reached the point where individu- 
als are considering immediate retire- 
ment in order to make sure they have 
the benefits of our System rather than 
suffer the loss of their experience credit 
over the years and have imposed upon 
them a system with lesser benefits. I 
cite this reaction to illustrate the high 
regard with which our members hold 
the financial integrity of our System. 
It may be argued that under the pro- 
visions of H R 6000 as written, inclu- 
sion under Social Security is possible 
only by a two-thirds vote. Admitting 
this, the fact is self evident that the 
confusion, the doubt, the fear that 
would result from such a proposed 
referendum would do irreparable harm 
to the educational services of our mem- 
bers and create personal emotional dis- 
turbances, the effect of which cannot 
be measured. 

“The members of our Association 
are covered by a Statewide Retirement 
System as defined under C, lines 20 
and 22, page 80 of H R 6000. We shall 
be satisfied with nothing less than the 
deletion of this section from the bill. 
The agreement of the Senate Finance 
Committee on our position in this par- 
ticular will then permit the elimination 


of lines 10 to 17 inclusive, pages 82 
and 83, and the substitution therefor 
of this simple phrase: ‘(7) Such agree- 
ment shall exclude all public employes 
in positions covered by a retirement sys- 
tem, as previously defined in subsec- 
tion (b) (4) of this section.’ 

“May I urge most respectfully that 
the members of the Senate Finance 
Committee look with favor upon this 
recommendation. In brief, the proposal 
that has been presented does not in 
any way limit the purposes of H R 
6000 in attempting to cover public 
employes who do not now have the 
benefit of a Statewide or local retire- 
ment system and it does, on the other 
hand, remove any doubt concerning 
the molestation of our already estab- 
lished Retirement Systems which 
throughout the nation have been the 
culmination of years of effort by the 
teachers in the respective states and 
communities of America.” 


Federal Aid 
On February 6, 1950, the House 


Committee on Education and Labor 
met to consider S 246 or similar legis- 
lation authorizing federal aid to assist 
the states in financing current costs in 
public elementary and public second- 
ary schools. This meeting was in 
accordance with their resolution adopt- 
ed by a vote of 15-3 on January 16 to 
the effect that the committee should 
continue in daily session from ten 
o'clock to twelve noon, Monday 
through Friday each week, until a 
final determination of the matter had 
been made. The reports received to 
date indicate that the committee has 
not followed this procedure. After 
meeting several days it was reported in 
the press that the committee had re- 
cessed to give opportunity to a special 
committee to consider all the federal 
aid proposals that had been before the 
committee and report to the full com- 
mittee at a later date. 

The controversial issue continues to 
be the extent, if any, to which public 
funds may be used in the support of 
transportation and other similar func- 
tions of non-public schools. 
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Southeastern 
District and 


Schoolmen’s Week 


The thirty-seventh annual School- 
men’s Week meeting of the University 
of Pennsylvania will be held April 19 
to 22, 1950. The meetings will be held 
in cooperation with the Southeastern 
Convention District, Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, and more than twenty- 
five school districts of the area. 

From Wednesday, April 19, through 
Saturday, April 22, Schoolmen’s Week 
will present more than one hundred 
programs of interest to teachers, prin- 
cipals, guidance personnel, and ad- 
ministrators. They will include clinics, 
workshops, demonstrations, and a 
large number of addresses. 

Among the outstanding speakers will 
be: Paul E. Elicker, executive secre- 
tary, National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals; Shirley Cooper, 
assistant secretary, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; John F. 
Friese, professor of industrial arts edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College; 
Clive M. McCay, professor of nutri- 
tion, Cornell University; Roma Gans, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Lilla Belle 
Pitts, professor of music education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; William D. Wilkins, associate 
professor of guidance and personnel, 
New York University; William A. 
Brownell, professor of educational 
psychology, Northwestern University; 
Nila B. Smith, professor of education, 
New York University; Harold J. Mc- 
Nalley, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Kurt Weill, composer, New 
York City; William H. Blatz, Institute 
of Child Study, University of Toronto. 

Also Jesse Burkhead, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Harold G. Shane, professor of 
education, Northwestern University; 
Earl Parker Hanson, professor of 
geography, University of Delaware; 
Jean D. Amberson, head, Department 
of Home Economics, Pennsylvania 
State College; Howard R. Marraro, 
associate professor of Italian, Columbia 
University; Walter D. Cocking, chair- 
man, Board of Editors, The School 
Executive; Virgil M. Rogers, superin- 
tendent of schools, Battle Creek, Michi- 
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gan; William T. Gruhn, professor of 
education, University of Connecticut; 
W. Earl Armstrong, chief, teacher prepa- 
ration, Division of Higher Education, 
U. S. Office of Education; William 
Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
New York City; Fritz Redl, professor 
of social work, Wayne University; Del- 
bert Clark, director of educational acti- 
vities, New York Times; Chandos 
Reid, staff member, Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation for Teacher Education, Colum- 
bia University. 

The Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, PSEA, will hold its general meet- 
ing on Thursday evening, April 20, at 
which time greetings will be presented 
by the Honorable Harold E. Stassen, 
president, University of Pennsylvania; 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Pennsylvania; and 
Isabel Epley, president, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. The prin- 
cipal addresses of the evening will be 
delivered by the Honorable James H. 
Duff, Governor, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and Kenneth McFarland, 
superintendent of schools, Topeka, 
Kansas, and guest lecturer, Reader’s 
Digest. 

In addition to the educational pro- 
grams referred to above, an exhibit of 
more than one hundred publishing 
and supply houses will be held in the 
Palestra. 

Copies of the announcement may be 
secured by addressing William B. 
Castetter, Secretary, | Schoolmen’s 
Week, University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia 4. 


Easter Seal Campaign 


Twenty-eight years 
ago a_ crippled 
child or a_handi- 
capped adult was an 
unusual sight. Now, 
because of the edu- 
cational advances 
being provided by 
county, state, and 
national societies, these handicapped 
individuals are being helped to useful, 
self-satisfying living. 

The work of the societies is made 
possible by the annual Easter Seal 
Campaign which this year will be con- 
ducted between March 9 and April 9. 
For further information write the 
Pennsylvania Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 1107 North 
Front Street, Harrisburg. 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 











Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During March 


1. Plan a Spring meeting for the 
election of 1950-51 officers. 


2. Plan Spring dinner meeting. 
Arrange a_ suitable testi- 
monial for retiring teachers. 


3. Make sure the summer cal- 
endar includes sending next 
year’s president to the Local 
Branch Leaders’ Workshop 
scheduled for Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, August 22-25. 


4. Plan a general meeting in 
the form of a “retirement 
clinic.” Make sure all teach- 
ers understand the signifi- 
cance of the 1949 retire- 
ment legislation. 


5. Continue to emphasize the 
importance of the 1950 elec- 
tions by announcing: 


a. Last day to register for 
the 1950 primary election 
is March 25, 1950 

b. Primary election—May 16, 
1950 


6. Alert the chairman and mem- 
bers of your local legislative 
committee to act in response 
to current recommendations 
by PSEA concerning two ma- 
jor federal legislative pro- 
posals: 


a. Social security 
b. Federal Aid 


7. Announce to membership the 
receipt of local tax programs 
by local branch presidents, 
county and district superin- 
tendents as mailed from 
PSEA Headquarters: 


November, 1949, for first, 

second, and third class 

school districts 

February, 1950, for fourth 

class school districts 
Preserve these data for future 
reference. 
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Pilot and Demonstration Centers 
for Audio-Visual Education 


A number of schools throughout 
the State have received certificates of 
merit for outstanding work in the 
radio and visual education field, ac- 
cording to an announcement by U. F. 
Goodall, chief, radio and audio-visual 
education, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. The certificates 
were awarded by the Audio-Visual 
Division of the National Education 
Association. 

These schools have been designated 
as “pilot” and demonstration centers 
to which other schools in the State 
may go for help and inspiration in 
planning radio and audio-visual edu- 
cation programs. To date, the follow- 
ing have reported that they can offer 
special services: 

Boyertown ScHoot District—A com- 
plete file of catalogues of materials available 
for audio-visual instruction; an audio-visual 
club to provide capable operators; in-service 
training of teachers and a complete teacher’s 
handbook on audio-visual aids; the rental 
cr purchase of slides, films, filmstrips, or 
records; schedules for the systematic use of 
all audio-visual aids materials; library stor- 
age of slides, filmstrips, and records; facili- 
ties for repair of all equipment; among the 
equipment, a tri-purpose phonograph and a 
Revere tape recorder; issuance of news on 
audio-visual education materials from time 
to time. 

BROOKVILLE Pustic ScHoots—Director 
supervises the ordering of sound films, film- 
strips, and other aids for the junior and 
senior high school; stereopticon used for 
classroom instruction; grade use of film- 
strips and sound films. 

BuTLer Senior HicH Scuoor—wUse of 
classroom instructional films in geography, 
sociology, home economics; student opera- 
tors; film accounting system. 


CLEARFIELD Junior HicH ScHoot—tutili- 
zation of sound and silent instructional films, 
radio; system for filing music recordings 
and famous paintings. 


East Stroupspurc SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 
—Use of recordings in the teaching of 
literature; use of wire recorder in speech 
and current events classes; coordination of 
rental films with classroom instruction; 
centralized storage of film strips and record- 
ings. 

Grove City Hich ScHoo.t—Specialization 
in the proper use of sound films and film- 
strips in the classroom; catalogue and file 
of flat pictures. 


Hickory TownsHip ScHoot District, 
SHARON—Member of a cooperative film 
library from which 16 mm. instructional 
films are obtained; films previewed on a 
film editor; stripfilm library built since 
purchase of 16 mm. camera; use of a re- 
corder. 
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Ho.uiwayssure Hich ScHoor—ttilization 
of sound films, filmstrips, and recordings. 

Kittanninc Hicnh ScHoot—The sound 
film and filmstrip as a teaching aid; 20 
licensed student projectionists; two visual 
education clubs with a total membership of 
160 boys. 

MEcHANIcsBuRG HicH Scuoor—Use of 
filmstrips and the beginning of a library of 
them; 30 films for elementary grades on 
health, science, and community activities; 
47 filmstrips on agricultural subjects. 

PHILADELPHIA, Bok VOoOcATIONAL TECH- 
NICAL ScHoot—Use of sound films from a 
central library; slide collection of two by 
two Kodachromes for use in teaching gen- 
eral education subjects. 





PitTsBuRGH, SCHENLEY HicH ScHootr— 
Methods of requisitioning and booking films; 
selecting, training, and scheduling student 
projectionists; facilities for showing films; 
plans for the weekly and yearly programs; 
the schedule and operation of the audio- 
visual education programs; film sources; 
the filmstrip library; coordination of sound 
and silent films and filmstrips with the cur- 
riculum. 

Procress, SUSQUEHANNA TOWNSHIP HIGH 
ScHoot—Classroom use of films and film- 
strips. 


Reapinc Hich ScHoot—Proper classroom 
use of films and filmstrips as teaching aids 
in various subject fields; in-service training 
directed by a faculty and student committee. 


Witkes-Barre, CoucHiin HicH ScHoor 
—Central library of sound and silent in- 
structional films, filmstrips, and slides; in- 
dividual building library of flat pictures and 
recordings; all schools equipped with sound, 
opaque, filmstrip, and slide projectors, rec- 
ord players, radios; visual aid workshop for 
teachers in service meets for two hours on 
alternate Tuesdays; visitors should contact 
S. C. Emanuel, director, visual education, 
for appointment. 

Wituiamsport HicH ScHoot—Model pro- 
jection classroom. An account of this room, 
its construction, operation, and use, was pub- 
lished in several publications in this.country 
and also in educational journals in England 
and Sweden; central audio-visual materials 
library, coordinated control of purchasing, 
storage, and distribution of audio-visual 
equipment, filmstrips, and records; teaching 
current history with filmstrips and the use 
of New York Times monthly releases. 


Mr. Goodall advises schools inter- 
ested in developing further their radio 
and audio-visual education programs 
to write or visit the school from the 
above list which would be most ac- 
cessible. 





President 
Western 
Convention 
District 





» Jay NeFF has been selected by the 
Western Convention District to serve 
as president in 1950. He is one of the 
district’s two representatives on the 
PSEA Executive Council. 

Since his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1934, Mr. 
Neff has been a teacher of chemistry 
and physics in the Sewickley Township 
school district of Westmoreland Coun- 
ty. In addition to his Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree, he holds a Master of 
Education from Pitt. 

Actively interested in PSEA activi- 
ties since 1938, he has served as presi- 
dent of the local sub-branch, president 
of the Westmoreland County branch 
for two terms, and vice president of 
the Western Convention District for 
two terms. He has been a delegate to 
State PSEA meetings and to the NEA 


convention in 1947. 





Geography Conference 


The State Teachers College at Kutz- 
town will entertain delegates to a 
geography conference on Saturday, 
March 18. The 10:00 a.m. opening 
session, at which C. Josephine Moyer, 
head of the department of geography 
of the college, will preside, will be ad- 
dressed by Samuel Van Valkenburg, 
director, Graduate School of Geogra- 
phy, Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Following this general session, dis- 
cussion groups on the various school 
levels will have as their topic, “The 
Place and Need of Geography in the 
Curriculum.” 

Admiral M. F. Draemel, secretary, 
State Department of Forests and 
Waters, will report on the Schuylkill 
River Reclamation Project at the con- 
ference luncheon. The day’s program 
will close with a general session at 
2:30 p.m. when the speaker will again 
be Dr. Van Valkenburg. There will be 
an exhibit and display of geography 
materials in the school’s gymnasium. 
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sort Pageant 
in Buchs County 


GEORGE T. MILLER 


Chief, Art Education 


Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg 


Bucks County schools recently car- 
ried through a unique project in art 
appreciation. Because of its many 
resident producing artists, Charles H. 
Boehm, county superintendent, co- 
operated with interested artists and 
teachers in developing a traveling art 
exhibit which included a wide array of 
oil paintings, sculpture, plexiglass, 
wood block prints, and etchings. 

The roots of the project had been 
growing for a long time from seeds 
planted years ago by the late C. 
Valentine Kirby, former chief of art 
education, Department of Public In- 
struction, and Artists Walter E. Baum 
of Sellersville, Edwin W. Redfield of 
New Hope, George Sotter of Holicong, 
and others. Dr. Boehm and his staff 
of associates advertised the idea 
widely, and the art collection was off 
to a great start. 

Last September dedication cere- 
monies took place in the Bucks County 
Playhouse in New Hope. More than 
60 original works of art were do- 
nated through the generosity of Bucks 
County’s unusual talent or purchased 
from artists through funds raised by 
organizations and by individuals. 

Present on this memorable evening 
were well-known authors, artists, and 
outstanding citizens. Fourteen series of 
presentations unfolded one after the 
other and were explained by a nar- 
rator who introduced the art subject 
as it was unveiled and then the resi- 
dent artist who had created it. 

At its close, all works of art were 
assembled on the stage for closer in- 
spection, at which time an informal 
social hour was enjoyed. Many of the 
art productions were dedicated to dis- 
tinguished citizens who, in turn, also 
received commendation during the 
unveiling. 

This traveling exhibit, under the 
direction of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools and a special 
board of trustees, has already begun 
to function in a systematic manner. 
Displays comprising various works of 
art are scheduled to appear for a 
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Pearl S. Buck unveiling the “Pleading Figure” by Arthur Meltzer at the dedication of 
the Bucks County art exhibit. With her at the right is Norman Kratz, principal of the 
Council Rocks schools, Bucks County. 


length of time in every school in the 
county. The exhibit is so arranged that 
every student in his progress through 
the grades will at some time come in- 
timately into contact with each art 
production. 

Because of the considerable num- 
ber of resident artists in the county, 
such as Redfield and Baum, who have 
done so much for the children of east- 
ern Pennsylvania in art appreciation; 
and because of the activities of Ed- 
ward W. Redfield, George Sotter, Dan 
Garber, John Falter, Grace Albee, Roy 
C. Nuse, Frederick Siebel, Forrest 
Crooks, John Sharp, Paul Froelich, and 
many others who have helped just as 
willingly, such an exhibit of traveling 
art has been made possible, and the 
children and parents of Bucks County 
may consider themselves very fortu- 
nate. 

County superintendents and super- 
vising principals in districts where 
little art is produced, even though 
they are unable to obtain original 
works of art for their schools, might 
assemble fine reproductions of selected 
paintings and other works of art for 
exhibition in the schools. For those 
so minded, help may be gained from 
pages 424-425 of Bulletin 233 B, 
where a rather well defined presenta- 
tion may be found on beautifying the 


school. Lists of firms publishing re- 
productions suitable for framing are to 
be found on page 429 of this same 
bulletin. 

Children learn much and grow in 
refinement through seeing well-selected 
pictures, and it behooves districts as 
well as county superintendents to give 
this matter—brought out so strikingly 
in Bucks County—their attention. 





Committee Chairmen 


For information of our members we 
list the chairmen of appointive com- 
mittees as follows: 


Bitt oF RicuHts—William A. Yeager, Pitts- 
burgh 

CLASSROOM TEACHER CoorDINATING—Lucy 
A. Valero, State College 

Etuics—G. A. Eichler, Northampton 

Locat BrancH—Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
Aliquippa 

PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES IN TEACHER Epu- 
CATION INnstITUTIONS—George R. Cress- 
man, West Chester 

PROFESSIONAL PLANNING—Clara E. Cocker- 
ille, Altoona 

Pustic ReLaTIonNs—Thomas W. Watkins, 
Coopersburg 

RETIREMENT PrROBLEMS—J. Maurice Strat- 
tan, West Reading 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL 
STaANnDARDS—Thomas P. North, Bloomsburg 
The personnel of the respective com- 

mittees will appear in a later issue of 


the JOURNAL. 
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Record Attendance 
Marks Directors Convention 


Two thousand registered members, 
the largest convention in the history 
of the two organizations, featured the 
annual conventions of the Pennsyl- 
vania State School Directors Associa- 
tion and the Association of School 
Board Secretaries in Harrisburg, 
February 2 and 3. 

At the general sessions directors and 
secretaries enjoyed inspiring addresses 
by Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 


Public Instruction; Hamilton H. 
Woods, noted commentator and 
author; Luther L. Linderman, ex- 


change teacher from England; and 
the Honorable Harold G. Watkins, 
Pottsville, secretary of the Senate. 

The delegates also witnessed a 
demonstration of lighting by James 
Ketch of the General Electric Company 
and a motion picture on the growth 
of plants from seed to flower and of 
insects from egg to butterfly by Ed- 
ward A. Hill, photographer and lec- 
turer. 


Discussions on Specific Problems 


Members of the convention on the 
afternoon of the first day were organ- 
ized into four groups according to 
special interests to discuss under the 
leadership of members of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and other 
state officials such specific problems 
as tax equalization and assessment, ex- 
tension education, school lunch pro- 
gram, school building authority, ad- 
ministrative units and attendance areas, 
state subsidies, transportation prob- 
lems, local surveys and studies, and 
other common school problems. To 
these sectional meetings delegates pre- 
sented many of the problems that con- 
front them in their respective local 
districts in quest of solutions. 

The legislative committee reviewed 
more than a score of the 93 laws en- 
acted in 1949 which directly affect 
the administration of schools. 


Special Music 


Assembly singing at the general 
sessions was under the direction of 
Earl Miller of Grantham College. 
Other musical entertainment was pre- 
sented by pupils of Cumberland 
County under the direction of Mrs. 
Joyce Broome and by William Neeling 
of the Peters Township High School 
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in Franklin County. The choral en- 
semble, a cappella choir, and the 
chorus and ballet of the Pottsville 
High School sang and dramatized 
several musical numbers. 


Officers, Directors 
President—William B. Grove, Mer- 


cersburg 

First Vice President—Albert J. 
Strohecker, Reading 

Second Vice President—Robert Car- 
son, Southwest Greensburg 

Third Vice President—Robert H. 
Rayner, Wayne County 


Officers, Secretaries 


President—Flias H. Phillips, Lower 
Paxton Township, Harrisburg 
Vice President—R. L. Thompson, 
Altoona 

Secretary—R. E. Boswell, Harris- 
burg 

Treasurer—Leadom Y. Tuckerman, 


Media 


Resolutions 


At the business session, the Reso- 
lutions Committee, Robert Rayner, 
Wayne County, chairman, submitted 
30 resolutions which were approved 
unanimously. Among the resolutions 
the following: 

Urged school board members, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers to take a 
greater interest in the general prob- 
lems of the profession; reminded 
school boards of the fourth objective 
of the State Association, “character 
building”; requested school boards, 
administrators, and teachers to impress 
upon the minds of pupils the need for 
better international understanding and 
the privileges and responsibilities of 
democracy. 

Urged local assessors and county 
officials to work for assessments on a 
uniform and standard basis; recom- 
mended that the State Council of Edu- 
cation obtain the approval of the 
county board for the formation of new 
districts or annexations in third- and 
fourth-class_ districts; recommended 
that 750 be the determining number 
of appropriation units for nursing 
service; requested that additional 
funds be appropriated to assist school 
districts in the erection of school 
buildings and that the present law giv- 


ing assistance in paying rentals on 
buildings erected by the School Build- 
ing Authority be extended to cover local 
holding companies, municipal authori- 
ties, and the General State Authority; re- 
quested that the maximum subsidy base 
of $3450 per teaching unit be increased. 

Urged that the State Highway De- 
partment erect and maintain signs 
warning motorists of the School Bus 
Stop Law; requested that the transpor- 
tation appropriation law be restudied 
to allow for increases in certain cases; 
recommended that tuition be paid on 
the full reimbursement fraction rather 
than on 85 and that the school per 
capita tax be increased from $5 to $10; 
requested that the local board have 
the right to decide whether it will be 
responsible for tuition of persons at- 
tending extension classes in other dis- 
tricts and on what extension classes 
shall be offered; urged that legisla- 
tion be enacted to provide financial 
incentive in the merging of school dis- 
tricts and that the merger act be clari- 
fied; recommended that a commission 
be appointed to study existing public 
school building standards; favored 
the non-partisan election of school 
directors. 

Requested that the tenure law be 
amended to provide a probation period 
from two to three years to correspond 
to the time required to obtain the 
permanent certificate, for the proba- 
tionary period in the same district, 
that seniority rights be interpreted 
to mean “continuous service in the 
same district,” and that newly formed 
joint boards are not obligated to con- 
sider seniority rights in employing 
the personnel of the joining districts. 


Next Meeting 

By action of the convention, the 
meeting time for the two organizations 
was changed from February to Octo- 
ber. Accordingly, the next meeting of 
the combined organizations will be 
held in the Forum of the Education 
Building in Harrisburg on October 8 
and 9, 1951. By joint resolution it was 
agreed that the present officers should 
remain in office until the next con- 
vention. 
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Higher Standards—Goal of Conference 


Higher professional standards was 
the target of the 1950 Regional Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 20-21. Spon- 
sored by the NEA Commission, the 
two-day conference was conducted by 
121 key leaders in the profession from 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. 

The Washington meeting was the 
second in a series of 8 regional con- 
ferences conducted this year between 
January 13 and February 11 in Bos- 
ton, Washington, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Dallas, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
and Omaha. 

Conference Chairman C. O. Williams 
of State College presided at all of the 
general meetings, orienting the group 
at the opening session and rounding 
out the conference by way of reports 
at the closing luncheon. 

NEA executive secretary, Willard 
E. Givens, extended greetings and in- 
troduced some members of his staff 
at the opening session. He struck a 
significant note by quoting a sentence 
from a recent address by General 
Omar N. Bradley: “Education makes 
a people easy to lead but difficult to 
drive; easy to govern but impossible 
to enslave.” 

Ralph McDonald, executive secretary 
of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
in the keynote address, pointed out 
that the purpose of the conference was 
to advance action toward high profes- 
sional standards and strengthen edu- 
cation at the one point where the 
responsibility rests primarily on mem- 
bers of the profession. He indicated 
that low standards of preparation and 
of admission to teaching stood out 
above all other factors as a cause of 
the retardation in our efforts to attain 
higher professional standards. He ex- 
pressed satisfaction in the current up- 
turn of enrolments in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, but issued a stern 
warning on the potential oversupply of 
poorly prepared graduates with high 
school teaching certificates. 


Discussion Groups 

Six current crucial professional 
problems were attacked in as many 
discussion groups. One of these was a 
program for the in-service growth of 
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teachers which was a follow-up on the 
agenda of the regional conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards held in Durham, New 
Hampshire, last summer; another was 
progress in achieving professional 
salaries for teachers, a topic which is 
much in the limelight at present; a 
third, improving the supply of quali- 
fied elementary teachers, the immediate 
task of the profession; a fourth, 
progress and certification standards 
and practices which is also a primary 
concern of the state directors of 
teacher education, involving the prob- 
lem of reciprocity among the states; a 
fifth, standards for teacher-preparing 
institutions which was intended to lay 
some groundwork for the national 
conference to be held at Bloomington, 
Indiana, next summer; and the final 
discussion group dealt with profes- 
sional qualifications for NEA mem- 
bership, a new issue facing the profes- 
sion at the state and national levels. 

Summaries of the group discussions, 
as well as the recommendations of state 
delegations, were presented at the clos- 
ing luncheon session. 


Reports 


The National Commission will issue 
a printed report of proceedings of the 
conference for the information of 
participants and others interested in 
the program. 


Social Studies Conference 


The second annual conference of 
the Northwestern Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will be held 
at State Teachers College, Edinboro, 
on April 18. 

A general meeting will be held for 
all elementary teachers in the after- 
noon during which Thelma Waddle, 
elementary supervisor in the Pitts- 
burgh public school system, will ex- 
plain the unit method of teaching for 
social studies and geography in the 
area of social living, as provided in 
the tentative program for Pennsyl- 
vania’s elementary schools, 233 B. 

Separate meetings will be held for 
grades 1, 2, and 3; grades 4 and 5; 
and grade 6, in each of which speak- 
ers will explain what they have done 
with certain specific units in their own 
schools. 


During the sectional 


afternoon 


meetings will be held for secondary 
teachers. 

At an evening dinner meeting for 
both elementary and secondary teach- 
ers, Roy A. Price of the Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs, Syracuse University, 
will discuss contemporary trends in 
the teaching of the social studies in our 
public schools. 

During the afternoon and evening 
there will be provided for the teachers 
an exhibit of textbooks, maps, charts, 
motion pictures, recordings, and other 
vital materials for social studies in- 
struction. 

The elementary and _ secondary 
teachers who will attend this meeting 
will be from Erie, Crawford, Venango, 
Mercer, and Warren Counties, which 
comprise the service area of the Col- 
lege. 


Fellowships for 
Physics Teachers 


High school teachers in western 
Pennsylvania are eligible to compete 
for 50 all-expense fellowships which 
the General Electric Company will 
award this summer as a recognition 
of excellence in high school teaching. 
High school physics teachers in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and in seven othe~ 
states will divide the awards whicn 
cover expenses for a special six-week 
summer course at Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, from 
June 26 through August 4. : 

Applications for the fellowships will 
be received from experienced secondary 
school physics teachers by Dean Elmer 
Hutchisson at Case Institute until 
April 15. The fellowships will cover 
traveling expenses to and from Cleve- 
land, living expenses during the ses- 
sion, tuition and fees. 


Music Convention 
and Festival 


The Music Educators National Con- 
ference will be held in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, March 18-23, with headquarters 
in Kiel Auditorium. A pageant of mu- 
sic and drama will be presented by the 
St. Louis public schools on Sunday 
evening, March 19. In addition to sev- 
eral other concerts during the week’s 
convention, there will be four general 
sessions with prominent speakers and 
sectional meetings, workshops, fo- 
rums, and round tables. 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 


The 1950 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, January 
28, at 9:30 a.m., with Isabel Epley, 
President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Miss Epley extended 
greetings to the members of the Coun- 
cil and introduced the members pres- 
ent: Norman C. Brillhart, Paul S. 
Christman, Ralph E. Heiges, John G. 
Hulton, Floyd H. Kilmer, Ruth E. 
Krapf, Ethel M. McCormick, Fred L. 
Marshall, Jay Neff, Andrew Petor, 
Bessie E. Reitz, E. Vernece Saeger, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Ralph B. Sharer, 
D. V. Skala, D. H. Stewart, Kermit 
M. Stover, Lucy A. Valero. 


C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
State Superintendent. 


Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA At- 
torney; and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Christ- 
man, seconded by Mr. Petor, the 
minutes of the December 28, 1949, 
meeting were approved as submitted 
to members. 


FINANCIAL Report AND BupGET—The 
financial statement for the six-month 
period ending December 31, 1949, and 
the budget for the period July 1, 1949, 
to June 30, 1950, were presented by 
the Executive Secretary. On motion of 
Doctor Stewart, seconded by Mr. 
Marshall, the financial statement was 
approved as presented. 


Business PRocepuRE—On motion of 
Mr. Brillhart, seconded by Miss Valero, 
business procedure was approved as 
submitted. 


STATE CONVENTION—On motion of 
Mr. Sharer, seconded by Doctor 
Heiges, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, December 27, 28, and 29, 
were fixed as the dates for the 1950 
convention to be held in Harrisburg. 


On motion of Doctor Stewart, sec- 
onded by Miss McCormick, the Coun- 
cil approved the Time Schedule as fol- 
lows: 
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Wednesday, December 27 
2:00 Departments 
5:00 Convention District Caucuses 
7:30 House of Delegates 


Thursday, December 28 
9:00 Sections 
2:00 House of Delegates 
8:00 General Session 


Friday, December 29 
9:00 Round Tables 
11:30 General Session 


AssociaTION Activities—A brief 
statement of the administrative and 
executive activities of the Association 
as carried forward by Headquarters 
Staff of sixteen individuals was pre- 
sented by the Executive Secretary. 


CoMMITTEES—Miss_ Epley referred 
briefly to the elective and appointive 
committees of the Association. She an- 
nounced the chairmen of the elective 
committees which resulted from a pref- 
erential ballot. During the month of 
February she will have a meeting of 
the chairmen of committees to discuss 
the general plans of procedure so that 
they may function effectively without 
overlapping of activities. 


CONVENTION Districts—Miss_ Epley 
announced that presidents of Conven- 
tion Districts would be called together 
sometime during February or March 
to discuss together convention prob- 
lems and promotional activities of the 
Convention Districts. 


LocaL BrancHEs—The Council noted 
the statement on the activities of Local 
Branches and were informed that a 
meeting of the Local Branch Committee 
had been held on January 21 to discuss 
plans for the 1950 Local Leaders 
Workshop and other projects to be 
given emphasis by the committee. 


DEPARTMENTS, SECTIONS, AND ROUND 
TAaBLES—Consideration was given to 
functions of departments, sections, and 
round tables. It was pointed out that 
professional activities of these groups 
were expanding beyond the meetings 
held during the State Convention. 


MEMBERSHIP—Data on comparative 
PSEA membership from 1940 to 1949 


were given. It was reported, also, that 
as of December 31, 1949, our NEA 
membership totaled 33,539. 


LEGISLATION 

State—It was announced that the 
Legislative Committee would meet on 
February 11 and that a subcommittee 
on subsidies of the Legislative Com- 
mittee had met Friday evening, 
January 27. 


Federal Aid—Doctor Stewart, mem- 
ber of the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, stated that the House Committee 
on Education and Labor had adopted 
a resolution that a subcommittee to 
consider federal aid would meet on 
February 6, and that the committee 
had indicated a willingness to continue 
in session at least a month if such 
meetings were necessary to reach an 
agreement. Doctor Stewart also read 
a brief statement prepared by the NEA 
Legislative Commission setting forth 
clearly the position of the NEA with 
reference to the issue of federal con- 
trol. 


Social Security—Doctor Stewart 
said an effort would be made to have 
H R 6000, the Social Security measure 
under consideration, amended—first to 
remove from the provisions of the bill 
present state and local retirement 
systems and if that was not possible to 
require a vote for inclusion into Social 
Security of two-thirds of the members 
of the retirement system rather than 
two-thirds of those voting. 


Miss Epley reported that the Senate 
Finance Committee would begin hear- 
ings on the title on February 13 and 
that she would represent PSEA in 
person and express a point of view 
and file a statement in conformity 
with the action taken by the House 
of Delegates. 


It was moved by Mr. Sharer, sec- 

onded by Mr. Brillhart, and approved, 
that the Executive Secretary prepare 
a statement to send to presidents of 
Local Branches and legislative com- 
mittee chairmen setting forth the posi- 
tion of the PSEA on H R 6000 and 
proposed amendments. 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ERS—Miss Valero presented the consti- 
tution of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the PSEA as adopted by 
the Department on December 27. 

It was moved by Miss Valero, sec- 
onded by Mr. Petor, that the constitu- 
tion of the Department of Classroom 
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Teachers be approved as presented. 
Motion carried. 


Concerning sections under the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, it 
was moved by Doctor Stewart, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, and carried, 
that it is the sense of the Executive 
Council that the officers of the Section 
of Secondary Teachers elected at the 
1949 Convention be recognized as the 
officers of that section and that they 
be requested to confer with the 1949 
officers of the Junior High School Sec- 
tion in preparing the 1950 program. 


Miss Valero, president of the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, in- 
dicated she would be responsible for 
preparing the program for the Section 
of Elementary Teachers. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM—Miss McCormick, presi- 
dent of this Department, explained 
that it was the desire of those interested 
to organize on the same basis as the 
NEA Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum. She said an effort would 
be made to develop a constitution and 
bring together, if possible, the groups 
interested in this field. 

At this time Miss Epley spoke briefly 
on the NEA Regional Conference on 
Teacher Education held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., January 20 and 21. Other 
members who were present, D. V. 
Skala, Lucy Valero, and H. E. Gay- 
man, commented on the meetings as 
most inspiring and profitable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 1949 Ex- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL 

NEA Convention—It was moved by 
Mr. Petor, seconded by Doctor Stew- 
art, and carried that a committee be 
appointed to plan for the activities of 
the Pennsylvania Delegation at the 
1950 NEA Convention in St. Louis. 


Evening of Music at State Conven- 
tion—It was moved by Doctor Stew- 
art, seconded by Mr. Stover, and car- 
ried that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to consider plans for the gen- 
eral sessions of the 1950 Convention, 
taking into consideration the recom- 
mendation of the 1949 Executive 
Council. 


Constitutional Amendment re Re- 
tired Teachers—It was moved by Mr. 
Marshall, seconded by Mr. Christman, 
and carried, that the amendment pro- 
posed by the Constitutional Revision 
Committee of 1949 be turned over to 
the Constitutional Revision Committee 
of 1950 when appointed. 

Candidates for President to speak 
before the House of Delegates—It was 
moved by Mr. Stover, seconded by Mr. 
Neff, and carried, that this matter be 
referred to the convention committee 
to be appointed. 

Legal Defense Fund—Mr. Christ- 
man stated that while he had nothing 
to present, he would offer a proposal 
at the next meeting of the Council. He 
will discuss this matter with leaders 
in Convention Districts before making 
a recommendation. 


DESIGNATED RESPONSIBILITIES OF 1949 
CounciL UNFINISHED 


Enlargement of Offices—The Execu- 
tive Secretary reported that plans to 
enlarge the offices to relieve congestion 
on the first floor would get underway 
as soon as the adjoining office was 
vacated by the present tenant. 

Accident Insurance—The Executive 
Secretary hoped to be able to present 
a recommendation at the next meeting 
concerning accidental and travel in- 
surance. 

Equivalents—Mr. Christman said 
that this matter would receive early 
action. 

Temporary Standard Certificates to 
Secondary Teachers in the Elemen- 
tary Field—It was moved by Mr. 
Christman, seconded by Mr. Sharer, 
and carried, that Mr. Stover be author- 
ized to confer with Doctor Klonower 
and report at the next meeting of the 
Executive Council. 

At 12:15 p.m. the Council recessed 
for luncheon at the Harrisburger 
Hotel and reconvened at 1:45 p.m. 


ACTION BY THE House OF DELEGATES 
1949 

Committee on Bill of Rights—Miss 
Epley will announce the Committee to 
function in accordance with the action 
taken by the House of Delegates. 





write to— 


37 East Long Street 





VACATION POSITIONS 


Interested in travel—good income this summer? HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN has 
a limited number of openings for teachers to participate in its annual vacation tours, 
June, July, August. Trips scheduled through finest recreation areas. Also excellent 
opportunities for employment in your own community. For complete information 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 


Columbus 15, Ohio 








Action of Delegates at St. Louis— 
It was suggested that the matter of 
pledged action as indicated in the reso- 
lution be discussed later with the 
Pennsylvania NEA State Directors. 


Term of Service for Commitiece 
Members—This mandate from the 
House of Delegates will be accepted in 
preparing the program for the 1950 
House of Delegates. 


Candidacy of Mrs. Audrey S. 
Graham—On motion of Doctor Stew- 
art, seconded: by Mr. Petor, an alloca- 
tion of $250 to $500 was made for 
such expenditures as necessary to pro- 
mote the candidacy of Mrs. Graham 
for president of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 


LecaL Report—Mr. Adler reported 
on the preparation of the brief which 
concerned the amount paid to a retired 
beneficiary following the death of the 
member and which because of the de- 
lay in forwarding deductions had re- 
sulted in interest accumulations in 
lesser amount than would have re- 
sulted had such deductions been for- 
warded when due. 


It was moved by Mr. Stover, sec- 
onded by Mr. Sandy, and carried, 
that the brief prepared by Mr. Adler 
be forwarded to the Retirement Board. 


Mr. Adler reported on two requests 
for financial assistance and legal aid 
as follows: The Travis Case and the 


Cutshall Case. 


It was moved by Mr. Petor, sec- 
onded by Mr. Marshall, and carried 
that these two cases be referred to the 
Committee on Legal Service when ap- 
pointed and that a report be presented 
at the next meeting of the Council. 


It was agreed also that the first step 
should be a statement to each of these 
individuals requesting recommenda- 
tions from the Local Branch in ac- 
cordance with the legal policy adopted 
by the Council on December 8 and 9. 


New BUuSsINESS 


Dushane Defense Fund—It was 
moved by Mr. Brillhart, seconded by 
Mr. Neff, that $500 be donated to the 
Dushane Defense Fund from State 
funds. 


An amendment to this motion was 
made by Mr. Stover, seconded by Doc- 
tor Heiges, and carried, that this re- 
quest be referred to the Budget Com- 
mittee. 
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TEXTBOOKS 
are exsential tools of Education | 


| 
Efficiency in any educational system demands an ade- ‘ 
quate supply of the best and most modern tools available. | 








| q Recent Developments in science and world affairs have greatly increased the 
need for new textbooks—and with growing enrollments schools are faced with 





q Economy that does not detract from efficiency is indicated if the public is to re- 


i a steady demand for more and more books. | 
ceive the maximum return from its school dollar. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS — 


are a proven economy where textbooks are concerned. They 
not only pay for themselves but Save Money for other needed 


supplies. 















SAMPLES FREE 





HOLDEN PATENT Book COVER COMPANY 


Springfield Massachusetts 
RE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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A second amendment to the motion 
by Mr. Christman, seconded by Miss 
Krapf, instructed the budget committee 
to make its recommendation at the 
next meeting. 

The main motion as amended was 
put for vote and carried. 


Pa. Council of School Librarians— 
The request for travel expenses of the 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of School Librarians to attend two 
national meetings, on motion by Doc- 
tor Stewart, seconded by Miss Valero, 


was referred to the budget committee 
in order that it may study the implica- 
tions of this and similar requests. 


Pa. Division of National Association 
of Secondary School Principals—On 
motion of Mr. Sharer, seconded by 
Mr. Skala, the request from Mr. Mad- 
docks for $500 to assist in supporting 
the workshop and publications of the 
Pennsylvania Division of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals was referred to the budget 
committee. 








HAWAIFE Honolulu, Waikiki Beach, 


magnificent scenery and climate of the ex- 


otic “Paradise of the Pacific.” 10 to 30 
days. For as little as~$613**, including 
transportation and accommodations. Also, 
inquire about Hawaii Hosts low-cost plan 
—spend 6 weeks in the Islands for as little 
as $645**, including air fare and accom- 


modations. 


CALI FORNIA See both San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles. Round trip fare is 
only $291.46* and offers many stopover 
privileges at no extra cost. Go one way, re- 
turn another, and include 2 day all-expense 


Bargain vacation packages save you dollars . . . 


Save on these 


low-expense 
UNITED 
vacations! 


side trip to Yosemite National Park for as 
little as $33* additional. 


COLORADO The colorful Rock- 
ies, Pikes Peak, dude ranches, exhilarat- 
ing mountain air, outdoor fun. 9 to 16 days. 
For as little as $255*. 


YELLOWSTONE Stop over on 


your way to the coast (at no increase in air 
fare) and enjoy 2% days in Yellowstone for 
$71.00* extra, (rail side trip from Salt 
Lake), all expenses included. See brilliant- 
hued canyons, waterfalls, geysers—excel- 
lent hotels and meals. 


and fast Main- 


liners save you days to visit faraway places. See more, do more— 


vacation by United this year! 


**DC-6 Mainliner 300 to San Francisco; Mainliner Stratocruiser from San 


Francisco to Hawaii. 


*Prices from Philadelphia. (Federal transportation tax not included in 


figures in this advertisement.) 


For complete information, return this coupon e * e he 


to UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, folders describing low-expense vaca- 
tions in the areas | have checked below. 


[_] Colorado 
[| California 


Name 


[_] Hawaii 
[|] Yellowstone 





Address 
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Request from Supt. Hulton for funds 
for the Committee of District and 
County Superintendents and Supervis- 
ing Principals for use in studying the 
reorganization of school districts. 
Upon motion of Supt. Hulton, seconded 
by Mr. Brillhart, this request was re- 
ferred to the budget committee. 

Teachers of home-bound children— 
Mr. Christman reported on the need 
for alerting the Local Branches and 
Convention Districts on the problem 
of securing retirement credit for teach- 
ers of home-bound children and others 
employed in a similar capacity. It was 
agreed that this matter would be 
placed on the agenda for the meeting 
of Convention District Presidents. 

Appreciation—Miss Epley proposed 
a letter be sent to the President of the 
Board of Education of the Dormont 
schools, expressing appreciation for 
the services of Doctor Stewart as Presi- 
dent of the Association in advancing 
the interests of education throughout 
the Commonwealth. The proposal was 
unanimously agreed upon. 

Trustees of the Permanent Fund— 


| Miss Epley, President of the Associa- 


tion, placed before the Council her 
resignation as a Trustee of the Fund, 
which was accepted. She asked for 
nominations for her unexpired term 
and for a successor to a member whose 
six-year term expired December 31, 
1949, 

Mr. Sharer nominated Paul H. 
Grim, Pottstown, and Mr. Petor nomi- 
nated Henry S. Baumgarten, Pitts- 
burgh. On motion by Miss McCor- 
mick, seconded by Mr. Christman, the 
nominations were closed. 

The election resulted in Mr. Baum- 
garten’s selection for the full six-year 
term, expiring December 31, 1955, 
and Mr. Grim’s selection for the un- 
expired term of Miss Epley to expire 
July 23, 1953. 

Appointment of Committees—Miss 
Epley informed the Council she had 
been giving careful consideration to 
the appointment of committees and 
indicated briefly a few of her decisions. 
She stated that it was her desire to 
submit a complete list of appointments 
with the minutes of the meeting, if 
possible. 

She announced as a subcommittee of 
the Council for the Designation of 
State Delegates to the St. Louis Con- 
vention of the NEA, the Convention 
District Presidents with Mr. Marshall 
as chairman. 
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Time of Meeting—It was moved by 
Mr. Brillhart, seconded by Mr. Stover, 
that the Council approve the first 
Saturday of the months of March, 
April, and May as tentative dates for 
the meetings of the Council. Motion 
carried. 


Expense Accounts—The Executive 
Secretary informed the Council mem- 
bers concerning use of expense ac- 
counts. He also indicated that they 
would receive shortly a form for re- 
questing hotel reservations at the NEA 
Convention, St. Louis. 

Miss Epley in closing the meeting in- 
formed the members of her itinerary 
as developed to date for the month of 
February and expressed appreciation 
for the cordial cooperation of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. She said she would 
be happy to have suggestions from 
any members at any time. 


At 3:30 p.m. the meeting adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Subcommittees of the Executive 
Council 
BUDGET 
David H. Stewart, Chairman 
Norman C. Brillhart 
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PERFECT YOUR 
<4 FRENCH 


in this natural French setting 


at McGILL UNIVERSITY 
FRENCH SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Montreal— 
June 28-August 10, 1950 


Perfect your French, for professional 
use or for business or pleasure, in the 
natural, attractive French atmosphere of 
McGill’s popular, long-established French 
Summer School at Montreal—in the heart 
of Old-World French Canada. Ideal study, 
conversational, residential course for teach- 
ers, students, and business people; also for 
advanced students of good intellectual 
ability who aim at graduate work in 

..,.McGill. French alone spoken at all times 

in residence. Tuition is of unusually high 
standards by experienced French univer- 
sity teachers. Resident scholarships and 
university credit certificates. Co-educa- 
tional. Comfortable accommodation, in- 
teresting social amenities. 


Fee (board, residence and tuition) 
$250 (Canadian) 


Write now for prospectus to: 
Director, French Summer School 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal, Canada 
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Ralph E. Heiges 
John G. Hulton 
Floyd H. Kilmer 
Ethel M. McCormick 
Fred L. Marshall 
Andrew Petor 

E. Vernece Saeger 


CONSTITUTION 
Kermit M. Stover, Chairman 
John G. Hulton 
Dan V. Skala 


DESIGNATION OF NEA DELEGATES 
Fred L. Marshall, Chairman 
Paul S. Christman 
Floyd H. Kilmer 
Ruth E. Krapf 
Jay Neff 
E. Vernece Saeger 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr. 

Dan V. Skala 
Kermit M. Stover 


LEGAL SERVICE 
Paul S. Christman, Chairman 
Norman C. Brillhart 
Jay Neff 


SoctaL—NEA CoNnvENTION 
Lucy A. Valero, Chairman 
Ralph E. Heiges 
Ruth E. Krapf 
Bessie E. Reitz 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr. 


GENERAL SESSION 1950 CONVENTION 
Ethel M. McCormick, Chairman 
Andrew Petor 
David H. Stewart 


COMMONWEALTH vs. BEY et ux. 


In the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
(70 Atl. [2nd] 342) 
Opinion Filed January 12, 1950 
Facts: The defendants, husband and 
wife, were convicted in a summary 
proceeding for a violation of the com- 
pulsory attendance provisions of the 
School Code of 1911. They were of 
the Mohammedan faith and had re- 
fused to send their children to school 
on Fridays, the sacred day or sabbath 
of that religion. On appeal the Beys 
invoked the guarantees of religious 
freedom in the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions. The lower court sustained a 
conviction. 





QuesTIon: If parents have elected to 
enroll their children in the public 
schools, does their failure to send them 





on a particular day of the week be- 
cause of religious reasons, constitute 
a violation of the compulsory at- 
tendance laws? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The court observed that 
the requirement of compulsory at- 
tendance can be satisfied in a public 
school or a private school, or an in- 
stitution for the instruction of children 
such as a parochial or denominational 
school. The requirement of the statute 
is, however, that the children shall at- 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


at Chautauqua, New York 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 3-August 11, 1950 


POSTSESSION 
August 14-September 1, 1950 


GRADUATE WORKSHOPS: 


Adult Education Leadership, Human 
Relations, Child Growth and Develop- 
ment (Kindergarten-Nursery School 
Level), School Administration — Su- 
pervision, Techniques in Fund R 
Educational Guldence. Music Education 
and Art Education. 


Workshop credit is applicable toward 
Master of Arts, Doctor of Education 
and Doctor of Philosophy degrees, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


OTHER COURSES for GRADUATE and 
UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT: 
Sociology, Psychology, Student-Teach- 
ing, International Relations, Character 


Education, Art, Arts and Crafts, Dra- 
— Music, Audio-Visual Aids, Eng- 


A maximum of 22 points out of the 
total of 34 points required for the. Mas- 
ter’s degree may be taken at Chautau- 
qua provided all remaining points are 
completed at New York University, 
New York City. 


Ideal Workshop Situation. 


Rich Cultural Life: Symphony Con- 
certs, Opera, Theatre, Lectures, Educa- 
tional Conferences, University Club, 
Recreation Field, Beach for Summer 
School students. 


Dormitory Accommodations; also ac- 
commodations for married couples. 


Inexpensive Meals, Snack Bar at the 
School. 


For ‘Catalog, Dormitory Reservation, 
Information on other types of living 
accommodations,’ write to: 


MRS. E. B. HARTZELL 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


For other information, write to: 


PROFESSOR JOHN CARR DUFF 
COORDINATOR 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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PERFORMANCE 
that challenges 
comparison! 





THE 


i 


Direct comparison tests with other projectors 
have proved to educational administrators 
and teachers that the RCA **400” is the finest 
16mm sound projector money can buy. 

Compare the RCA “400” for picture bril- 
liance on the screen—for detail, contrast and 
for clear, crisp screen images. You'll find 
student reaction more responsive, audio- 
visual programs more effective when films 
are projected with the RCA *400”. 

Compare the RCA “400” on sound pro- 
duction. You'll hear voices, music and sound 
effects reproduced with dramatic realism and 
tone shadings of theatre-like sound. 

Compare the RCA “400” on ease of oper- 
ation. It’s the easiest and quickest of all 
sound projectors to thread. Even a child can 
operate it. 

The superiority of the RCA ‘400” for 
quality, for performance, for value is some- 
thing you should see and hear for yourself 
when buying or using projectors in schools. 


RCA ‘400°’ JUNIOR: The only single-case standard 
16mm projector of fully professional quality. 


RCA **400”’ SENIOR: Provides the finest reproduction 
of 16mm sound and pictures for auditoriums or larger 
classrooms, 


Gusti’ et Oye 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


ee ee 














I Educational Services, Dept.133C t 
Radio Corporation of America 

I Camden, N. J. oe I 

: Please send me complete information on the RCA | 
**400”° Projector. 

| } 

] Name. i 

| School { 

| Street j 

| City State | 

baw — wT ee eT ET eee eee | 
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tend continuously through the entire 
term which recognizes the fact that 
each day’s school work is built upon 
the lessons taught on the preceding 
day. Under the facts in this case, the 
court further observed that the chil- 
dren of the defendants not only missed 
one-fifth of the instruction, but that 
the continuity of the course of study 
was broken and the pupils were unable 
to keep pace with their classmates. 
Under the authorities cited it was noted 
that parents cannot be compelled to 
send their children to public schools 
exclusively and debar them from at- 
tending parochial or private schools. 
Our statutes permit the parents to 
make the choice of proper schools, in- 
cluding the private and_ parochial 
schools, but the law does require con- 
tinuous attendance in an approved 
school or daily instruction by a private 
tutor. Since parents may avail them- 
selves of private or denominational 
schools, the statute does not interfere 
with the religious freedom of parents 
or the guarantees of the Federal or 
State Constitution. 

The court concluded that since the 
defendants had exercised the option of 
sending their children to the public 
schools, they were bound to perform 
all the requirements of the compulsory 
attendance laws. They cannot send 
their children to public schools on 
condition that they be excused on Fri- 
days. They have no constitutional 
right to submit to only a part of the 
statute or to a part of regulations 
made pursuant to it. 


Local Branches 


The 1950 Committee on Local 
Branches, Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
chairman, Aliquippa, held its initial 
meeting in Harrisburg, January 21. 
The work of the Committee since 1934 
was reviewed preparatory to planning 


the program for the Committee during 
1950. 


LEADERS’ CONFERENCES AND LEADERS’ 
WorksHop—The Committee made pre- 
liminary plans for the Local Branch 
Leaders’ Conferences in 1950 and for 
the Workshop which will be held again 
in August. 


GENERAL ARTICLES—Assignments for 
JOURNAL articles were as follows: Rob- 
ert A. Nichols, April; R. C. Webster, 
May.—R. C. Wesster, Secretary 





Never tell a young person that something 
cannot be done. God may have been waiting 
for centuries for somebody ignorant enough of 
the impossible to do that thing.—Dr. J. A. 
Holmes 


The more extensive a man’s knowledge of 
what has been done, the greater will be his 
power of knowing what to do.—Disraeli 


Education makes a people easy to lead, but 
difficult to drive; easy to govern, but impos- 
sible to enslave-—Lord Brougham 





Home Study 








Courses aiding in certi- 

fication and college 
degree work 

Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable 
Year 
Write for Bulletin 


Correspondence 
Study Division 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 





STATE COLLEGE, PA. 











Model 


AMPRO 730 


Magnetic Tape Recorder 








Only 15 Ibs. we 


Two-hour recording with playback unit. 
Complete 


$94.50 


Write for information and demonstration. 


KURTZ BROS., 


School Supplies & Equipment 
CLEARFIELD, PA. PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 


Complete with microphone, 
take-up reel, 
radio-phonograph cord, 

hand crank, \ 
amplifier and speaker 
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Business Teachers 
Convention 


The 53rd annual convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association 
will be held April 5-8, at the Statler 
Hotel, Boston. 

“Utilizing Community Resources in 
Business Education” will be the theme 
of the convention, Mrs. Frances D. 
North, president of the association, has 
announced. 

William J. Josko, until recently a 
professor at Simmons College and 
now associated with Eastern Gas and 
Fuel Associates, Boston, is general 
chairman of the convention. 





Junior Historian 
Regional Conferences 


The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Junior Historians has announced ten 
regional conferences beginning April 
13 and closing April 29. The annual 
all-State conference will be held in the 
Education Building, Harrisburg, on 
May 4 and 5. For further information 
concerning the regional conferences 
write Avis Mary Custis Cauley, ad- 
viser, Secondary Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 





Property Tax 

(From page 265) 
to achieve a higher standard of equity 
among individual taxpayers and per- 
haps to increase revenues at the same 
time. 

The task of making the property tax 
respectable is by no means an easy one. 
But the results should justify the effort. 
A revitalized property tax could re- 
store some measure of fiscal flexibility 
to Pennsylvania local government and 
avoid the necessity for recurring claims 
on the Commonwealth with each need 
for improved and expanded local 
governmental services. A_ revitalized 
property tax should also be able to 
eliminate the necessity for non-prop- 
erty permissive levies in many of the 
jurisdictions where they are now in 
force. 


The data cited in this article are drawn from 
sources which include Purdon’s Pennsylvania 
Statutes; Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs, Monthly Bulletin; reports of the Penn- 
sylvania Tax Equalization Board; National As- 
sociation of Assessing Officers, Assessors’ News 
Letter; Leonard S. Schneider, ‘Pennsylvania’s 
Occupation Tax in Operation,” Pennsylvania 
State College, 1942; Leighton P. Stradley, Early 
Financial and Economic History of Pennsylvania; 
Harold M. Groves and A. B. Goodman, “A Pat- 
tern of Successful Property Tax Administration,” 
Journal of Land & Public Utility Economics, 
May, 1943. 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 

These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling —more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highways will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Story. Robert Forten- 
baugh, Gettysburg College, and H. J. 
Tarman, Edison Junior High School, 
Harrisburg. 376 pp. Illus. Penns Valley 
Publishers, Inc., State College. $3.20 

A completely rewritten edition of this 
ninth-grade level book in which the authors 
have made an attempt to tell the story of 





Pennsylvania so clearly and simply that 
young people may readily understand the 
forces and processes which have worked to- 
gether to create our great Commonwealth. 
The book is illustrated with bleed cuts in 
the modern manner. Many of the illustrations 
are from the Gimbel Pennsylvania Art Col- 
lection. A list of projects and activities ap- 








The Pennsylvania State College 


More than 800 courses in 75 departments; one to 12 


weeks of summer study. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses leading to degree 


and certification requirements. 


Conferences, institutes, and workshops in specialized 


fields. 
The Sessions 


INTER-SESSION—June 13 to June 30 
MaIn SUMMER SESSION—July 5 to August 11 
Post-SEssion—August 14 to September 2 
First Srx WEEKS’ SCIENCE SESSION—June 13 to July 22 


SECOND SIx WEEKS’ SCIENCE SESSION— 
July 22 to September 2 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND PRINCIPALS’ CONFERENCE— 


August 1, 2, 3 


Living expenses and fees moderate 
Planned recreational program 


Write NOW for your copy of the 1950 Complete An- 


nouncement of Summer Sessions 


DZO—-MNOmMO BWmZzwzcw 


for further information and catalogues address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-A Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College 
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pears at the end of each chapter. It is sug- 
gested that the teacher suggest activities re- 
lating to the particular community in which 
the pupils live. Appendix III provides a list 
of books for the teacher’s own preparation 
and for assignment in special activities. 


EnciisH LAncuace Series. Junior Book I for 
Grade 7, 160 pp., $1.96. Junior Book II 
for Grade 8, 168 pp., $2.04. Naomi 
Chase, Helen F. Olson, and Harold 
Huseby. Henry Holt & Co., Inc. 


This series presents language as a cycle— 
reception, reflection, and expression. Its use 
is closely integrated with the four areas of 
human living as set forth by the Educational 
Policies Commission in 1938—self-realiza- 
tion, human relationships, economic effi- 
ciency, and civic responsibility. A teacher 
handbook charts the ways to helping stu- 
dents progress toward these important hu- 
man goals. Each chapter has included stress 
on reading, listening, grammar, speaking, 
and writing. 


LEADERS OF THE Frontier. 180 pp. Illus. 
Beckley-Cardy. $1.30 


Stories of ten outstanding Americans of 
the early mid-nineteenth century portray the 
development of our country at that period. 
Each individual contributed in important 
measure characteristics and qualities impor- 
tant to the building of America—from the 
rugged self-reliance of Kit Carson to the 
sympathetic understanding of Clara Barton. 
These biographies are for grades 4-6. 


Surprise IsLanp, Gertrude C. Warner. 178 
pp. Illus. Scott, Foresman. $1.40 

A sequel to “The Boxcar Children” with 
further adventures of Jessie, Henry, Violet, 
and Benny. This time the children spend an 
exciting summer living on and exploring 
Surprise Island—all by themselves—except 
for genial Captain Daniels and a friendly 
but very strange fellow named Joe who col- 
ors the tale with mystery. For 9-, 10-, and 
1l-year-olds; vocabulary for third grade. 


Gumpance HANDBOOK FoR TEACHERS. Frank 
G. Davis, Bucknell University, and Pearle 
S. Norris, Philadelphia Public Schools. 
352 pp. $3.50. GuipANCE MANUAL FOR 
Principats. Frank G. Davis. $1.25. Me- 
Graw-Hill 
The authors present the philosophy of car- 
ing for the needs of the individual student 
and outline a program and the tools neces- 
sary for such activity. Written from a psy- 
chological approach, the book considers the 
problems of the individual teacher and il- 
lustrates them by numerous examples. Men- 
tal and physical health are considered, and 
such subjects as keeping a pupil up to his 
ability, a new type of report for parents, 
cumulative records for counselor and teacher, 
a new scheme for rating personality traits 
and a cumulative plan for recording them, 
a new approach to the anecdotal record, 
and material on the guidance clinic are dis- 
cussed. Annotated bibliographies, questions, 
and problems are included. The guidance 
manual is designed to give principals the in- 
formation about guidance which will aid 
them in furnishing better leadership for 
their teachers, whose duty it is to guide the 
student. Doctor Davis presents such recent 
developments as a new scheme for rating a 
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pupil’s personality, a new type of cumula- 
tive record, with special emphasis on the 
guidance clinic. 


Wortp Neicusors, A Book of Readings of 
Many Countries. Edited by Thelma G. 
James, W. R. Northcott, and M. E. 
Shattuck. 562 pp. Illus. Harper. $3.20 


This world reader attempts to promote 
world friendliness through world understand- 
ing. Through its selections, students have the 
opportunity of looking in on other countries, 
other customs, other ways of living. The 
book is divided into seven units with a care- 
fully selected picture at the beginning of 
each one. The units are: Stories of Many 
Nations; The World’s a Smal] Place, a Unit 
on Travel; People the World Over; America, 
Home of Many Peoples; Songs and Plays of 
Many Lands; The Highways of Science; and 
Toward a New World, a Unit on Idealism. 


SeLF-HELP GENERAL MATHEMATICS WoRK- 
Book. G. E. Hawkins and L. S. Walker. 
80 pp. Scott, Foresman. $0.72 


This workbook contains 30 standardized, 
cumulative, self-testing drills and five study 
units on general mathematical concepts. It 
shows students how to evaluate their own 
work, find and cure their own weaknesses, 
check their own forgetting, and keep track 
of their own progress. Self-help charts ac- 
company each of the 30 drills. Each drill 
contains illustrations and diagrams. This is 
the third in a series for high school mathe- 
matics. 


Pustic RELATIONS FOR AMERICA’S SCHOOLS. 
1950 Yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 497 
pp. 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


“Wholesome school public relations do 
not just happen. They result from the ob- 
servance of time-tested policies of human 
relationships.” Such is the conclusion of 
nationally recognized experts in the field 
who have pooled their talents in the publica- 
tion of this 1950 yearbook. “There are no 
magic answers in public relations,” declares 
the new publication. “Good school public 
relations depend upon a knowledge of what 
to do and when and how to do it. They 
require careful planning, skillful manage- 
ment, and accurate evaluation.” The book 
outlines the philosophy underlying the rela- 
tionship between the school and its public 
and attempts to assign and assess the respon- 
sibilities of this relationship for all workers 
in public education. 


iicammemennsneneenil 


Books Received 


Ginn & Ce., Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass.: 

ALGEBRA, Book Two. $2.20. TEACHERS’ 
MANUAL to Accompany Book One. $0.48. 
A. M. Welchons and W. R. Kricken- 
berger. 

DirecteD Stupies 1N Worip History to 
Accompany Man’s Great Adventure. 
New Revised Edition. E. W. Pahlow. 
$1.12 

A History or Our Country. New Edi- 
tion. D. S. Muzzey. $3.48 

My Do anp LEARN Book to Accompany 
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The films 
that took 20 
years’ experience 


to make... 


YOUR VOICE 


Other New EBFilms 


Synthetic Fibers 
(112 reels) 


The Ears and Hearing 
The Nurse 
Circus Day in Our Town 


Gas for Home and Industry 
(112 reels) 
Life of a Plant 
(Color) 
Copper—Mining and Smelting 
(Color) 





Every new EBFilm you will buy this year contains an ingre- 
dient essential to good teaching films. 


That ingredient is experience—20 years of it. 


Every EBFilm is designed by educators in careful collabora- 
tion with unhurried specialists. Every EBFilm is created out of the 
priceless experience of 20 years of pioneering in the production of 
classroom motion pictures. 


More than 300 EBFilms are in constant use in America’s 
classrooms today making a-lasting contribution to better learning. 
The EBFilms that will join them this year will make the world’s 
finest library of classroom motion pictures even bigger, even better. 


In today’s crowded classes, more and more teachers are in- 
sisting on time-tested EBFilms...to help them reach young minds 
faster, hold them longer, teach them better. Whether for rental or 
purchase, they know they can order any EBFilm with absolute 
confidence. 

The same experience that makes EBFilms great makes your EBF Representative a 
man well-fitted to help you with your audio-visual problems. Call him in often. 


Your EBFilms Representative: 


— H. E. BRUMBAUGH 
2102 Highland Avenue, Reading, Penna. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 
NEW YORK ¢ LONDON « CHICAGO « BOSTON « ATLANTA « DALLAS « PASADENA 
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Roads to Everywhere. D. H. Russell and 
Constance M. McCullough. $0.52 

My Speviinc. Grade 5, Grade 6, and 
Grade 7. Revised. G. A. Yoakam and 
S. E. Daw. $0.88 each 

ProsieMs IN Soctau Livinc. Revised Edi- 
tion. A Workbook to Accompany the 
Introductory Sociology Textbook, “So- 
cial Living.” Paul H. Landis. $1.52 

TEACHERS’ GuipE II, to Accompany Safe 
and Healthy Living Series. J. M. 
Andress, I. H. Goldberger, and Grace 
T. Hallock. $0.68 

TimesAveR, Part One and Part Two. To 
Accompany Bookkeeping and Account- 


DTS 



















at the 
MANOR! 











Spring at Pocono Manor 
. it's an unforgettable 
event! Ride and tramp , 
along open mountain trails 4 
where views extend for jp 
miles. Enjoy appetizing 
mie y 

outdoor picnics and 8 
many special spring 
activities. Invigorat- 
h ing mountain air 
6 assures wonderful 
rest and relaxation, too... 

a sure cure for those 
“winter blues’. Indoors 
—a complete program 
of indoor games, danc- 
l ing and movies. So for 
fun, rest and relaxation 
. make it a Spring 
Vacation at Pocono Manor! 










Surprisingly Moderate Tariff 
Reservations Required 
Write for Color Booklet 


Zz 


al 


ePlivin 


“Atop the Poconos” 


Pocono Manor, Pa, 
Wi JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 
(Cc 
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ing. Elementary Course. Elwell-Breiden- 
baugh-Lins. $1 each. 


Workbook to Accompany Biology in 
Daily Life. Francis D. Curtis. $0.88 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y.: 
Economics For Our Times. A. H. Smith. 
New Second Edition. $2.60 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., 
NYC: 
ARITHMETIC READINESS Carns, Set J: 
Groupinc. M. L. Hartung, Henry Van 
Engen, and Helen Palmer. $3.20 


William R. Scott, Inc., 513 6th Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y.: 
How Your Bopy Works. A “Let’s Find 
Out” Book. Herman & Nina Schneider. 
$2.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.: 
Worxkinc AND Ptayine. Scribner Social 
Studies Series. C. B. Moore and Dorothy 
E. Cooke. $1.60 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri: 

Activity Book to Accompany My 
America. M. M. Ames. $0.48 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


1949 Stupent Councits HANDBOOK. 128 pp. 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $1 

This 1949 annual handbook contains a re- 

port of the national conference held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; a description of a_ school 
Savings Bonds program; a critical evalua- 
tion of the entire student council movement 
by Earl C. Kelley and Roland C. Faunce; 
and a directory of student council members 
and student council associations. Free to the 
members of the national association. 


StupEentT CouNCIL IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
350 pp. National Association of Student 
Councils, 1201 Sixteenth St, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $1 

A reference work available to high school 
administrators, student councils, and their 
sponsors. It contains 22 chapters dealing 
with every phase of student council activity 
and gives actual examples of successful stu- 
dent council practices and procedures. Mate- 
rials were selected from hundreds of re- 
ports sent in to the national office by student 
councils in every state of the Union. 


National Education Association 

America’s STAKE IN Human Ricuts. Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
$0.25 

AviATION Epucation. A Report of a Com- 
mittee of the American Association of 
School Administrators 

Hicu ScuHoor Driver Epucation. Policies 
and Recommendations. National Com- 
mission on Safety Education. $0.50 

Opportunity Fottows Neep. A Teacher- 
Recruitment Message Issued by the 
Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
National Congress of Parents and 





Teachers, and the NEA National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. 


The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


Aupio-VisuAL Resources FOR HEALTH 
AND WELFARE, 1950 Edition. Avupto- 
VisuAL RESOURCES FOR Sports, Puysi- 
CAL EpucaTION AND RECREATION, No- 
vember, 1949. Special listings of mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips. See and 
Hear, the National Journal of Audio- 
Visual Education, 812 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. $0.50 each 





Sensational New 









DECORATE 
FABRICS, WOOD, GLASS, METAL 


Right trom the tube 


No firing—no fixing—no brush is needed to 
use this brilliant lacquer-like paint for 
decorating, monogramming, lettering or 
marking purposes. Self-sealing tube with 
painting tip—easy as a pen to use. Comes 
in vermilion, yellow, green, blue, brown, 
black. $1 per tube with directions. If deal- 
er cannot supply you, write Dept. ST., 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 
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THE Biue Book and TEACHER’s MANUAL. 
Learning to Think Series. Kindergarten 
Level. THE Rep Book and TEACHER’S 
Manuat. First Grade. THe GREEN Book 
and TEACHER’s MANUuAL. First Grade. 
Thelma Gwinn Thurston. How to Get 
THE Jos. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Mitchell Dreese. $0.60. Looxinc AHEAD 
To Marrtace. Clifford R. Adams. $0.60. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, III. 

EASTERN Europe Topay. Empire’s ENpD 
IN SoutHeast Asta. Headline Series. 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 each 

THE EmotionaL CLIMATE OF THE EXx- 
CEPTIONAL CHILD. Proceedings of the 
Spring Conference on Education and the 
Exceptional Child of the Child Research 
Clinic. The Woods Schools, Langhorne 


"GOURS ... for the 
arching” 


This month’s advertisers offer an unusually 
wide variety of interesting material for 
classroom or personal use. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience in ordering 
several different items. Time may always be 
saved by ordering directly from the ad- 
vertiser. 





38. TEACHER’s KIT For A Stupy OF RAILWAY 
TRANSPORTATION, Fourth edition re- 
vised, 1950. Includes a set of 57 large 
pictures; a booklet entitled “The 
Stories Behind the Pictures,” giving in 
simple and direct language descriptions 
of each picture; and, a “Teacher’s 
Manual” which suggests study outlines 
and source material. One to a teacher. 
Not available in classroom quantities. 
(Association of American Railroads) 

39. “Learning to Use Your Encyclopedia” 
may be used in any grade for one, two, 
or three lessons. It is accompanied by 
short and simple exercises, copies of 
which may be secured for each child. 
(F. E. Compton) 

40. “73 Teaching Films Designed for the 
Primary Grades”: a list of 73 primary 
grade films on Children of Other Lands, 
the World They Live In, Animals and 
Nature and Health is available from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

41. “What Shall We Teach About Nuclear 
Fission in High School Chemistry” is 





USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is en- 
closed for each item checked. 

38 39 40 41 42 29 36 35 


| LAC Siem sie OEY Renee mena Celina aeOk oe 
Cranes; COME (fin oo acaees Grade........ 
po SE a 2 TS a nie Ope Sarat ds te eRe 
po RE 8 UE eee aaa tebe iene RT nt 
Barollment: Boys............. Girls............ 











42. 


29. 


a 15-page booklet written by Bernard 
Jaffe. Concrete suggestions are made 
which will be vaiuable to all science 
teachers but more specifically to teachers 
of chemistry. (Silver Burdett Company) 
The Amazing Story of 16 mm Sound 
Motion Pictures tells simply and 
graphically how sound movies are made; 
how the illusion of motion is created; 
how sound is recorded on film; how 
sound is reproduced from film. This 
15-page booklet will be useful to teach- 
ers of science as well as to all users of 
audio-visual education equipment. (Am- 
pro Corporation) 

“Academic and Textbook Writing dis- 
cussed in a new 32-page booklet. Dis- 


36. 


35. 


cusses the problems of publishing from 
the writer’s and from the publisher’s 
viewpoints.” (Exposition Press) 
Illustrated, informative folders on 
Hawaii, Yellowstone, and Yosemite 
National Parks, and Colorado. Complete 
details and many interesting facts on 
these internationally-famous vacation- 
lands, together with air service from 
more than 80 major cities. Valuable 
aids for you in planning your summer 
vacation. (United Air Lines) 

“Three Honeymoon Plans” and other 
folders describe America’s unique resort 
solely for honeymoon couples. Sent free 
if you mention the date of your honey- 
moon. (The Farm on the Hill) 











As Simple As Your 
A 


is the filing of a claim under your TEACHERS’ GROUP 
INSURANCE PLAN with the WASHINGTON NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Have you seen the new WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
preliminary claim form? 


When disability strikes, and you have to use one, you will find 
it’s STREAMLINED 


it’s SIMPLE — 


To file a claim, all you do is: 
A—Complete your portion of the brief form 
B—Have your doctor complete his portion of the same form. 


C—Send it to either of the Pennsylvania Group Offices (ad- 
dresses shown below), or the Home Office, or to one of 
our many local representatives. 


NO EMPLOYER STATEMENT IS REQUIRED 


For information, write 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICES— 


413 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


OR 


B 
C’s 


602 Perry Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSION 


®@ Special rates for teachers in active service 

® Living accommodations available on and near 
the campus 

® Organized social and recreational program 


SUMMER SESSION—June 26 to August 4 
POST-SESSION—August 7 to September 1 













=~ SS 


Students will find numerous offerings in the 
Graduate School; in the College of Letters, 
Arts, and Sciences; in the Schools of Archi- 
tecture, Commerce, Engineering, Music, 
Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, Library 
Science, Public Administration, Religion, 
and Social Work; and in the departments of 
Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy, 
Radio, and Cinema. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are offered 
in the fields of Art, Music, Drama, Audio- 
Visual Education, Remedial Reading, Speech 
Correction, School Administration, Counsel- 
ing and Guidance, Intercultural Education, 
Communications, Physical Education. 


Write to Director for Summer Session Bulletin 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 





























READY MARCH 1 


Durrell and Sullivan 





Basic Reading Abilities Series 
PREPARATORY UNIT 


Look and Say READINESS BOOK 


My New Friends { 4ND WoRKBooK 





Up and Down FIRST AND SECOND 


Bing PREPRIMERS 
by 


Donald D. Durrell Workbook for Preprimers 


and 
Materials for putting into practice the Durrell- 
Helen B. Sullivan Sullivan method of beginning reading. Developed at 
the Educational Clinic, Boston University, with the 
cooperation of schools throughout the country. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y. 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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APPLICATIONS for the competition 
for fellowships in the fourth national 
silversmithing workshop conference 
for art teachers and supervisors are 
available by writing the Craft Service 
Department, Handy and Harman, 82 
Fulton Street, New York 7. The dead- 
line for entries is April 1. The summer 
conference is a part of the non-profit 
education program of this company. 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


HELEN P. Rusu, dean of women at 
the University of Pittsburgh, is presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Deans of Women this year. 


MILTon S. EIsENHOWER, since 1943 
a president of Kansas State College, 
will become president of Pennsylvania 
State College on July 1. 


Ross L. NEAGLEY returns to Penn- 
sylvania after five years of active serv- 
ice in the Delaware State Education 
Association. He is professor of ele- 
mentary education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Temple University. 


C. D. Kocn of Muncy, now retired, 
has sent in his check for dues to the 
PSEA. It will be 50 years in July 
since Doctor Koch joined the PSEA. 


THomas M. Smitu, American his- 
tory teacher at Jefferson High School, 
Jefferson, has been elected principal 
of the Monongahela Township High 
School, Mapletown. Mr. Smith is a 
resident of Waynesburg. 


Two New TEACHERS joined the fac- 
ulty of the Boiling Springs elementary 
school in February: Lyman Weaver, 
graduate of State Teachers College, 
Millersville, for fourth grade; and 
Guy L. Lingg, also a graduate of 
Millersville, for third grade. 


McKees Rocks Locat Brancu of 
PSEA honored those who had spent 
25 or more years in the teaching pro- 
fession at a pre-Christmas banquet. 
The guests were presented with wallets 


and checks for $25. 


An ADVANCED NATURE’ Stupy 
Course will be given by the State 
Teachers College, Indiana, from June 
5-16 this summer. This three-credit 
course in outdoor education may con- 
tribute toward a major or minor in 
biological science. 


AN OFFICE MACHINES SHow will be 
held at the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, in connection with its an- 
nual business education contest and 
clinic, May 5 and 6. This will be the 
20th anniversary of the founding of 
the department of business education 
at the college. 


MARCH, 1950 








THE Oak Lane Country Day 
ScHOOL, Philadelphia, held its first an- 
nual conference of parents and educa- 


tors on February 4. The conference, 
with the topic “Education Today—the 
World Tomorrow,” was sponsored by 
the parents’ association of the school. 


LEMOYNE GRADE SCHOOL held open 
house for the residents of the commu- 
nity recently at its new $135,000 Wash- 
ington Heights elementary school. 
Teachers acted as hosts and hostesses 
in their classrooms. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








Easter Bunny says 
it’s easy to make 
and lots of fun 


You begin by getting a branch about 23 in. tall x 16 to 18 in. wide. Tie on tiny 
basket, toy chick, strings of beads, buttons or macaroni pieces which you color. 
See photo above how to use. Next, out of colored paper (yellow, green, red) cut 


out own hand-drawn tulips. 


Your paper tulips should be 25 in. 
tall x 2% wide; green stem, 2 in. 
and leaves, 2 in. long x 34 in. wide. 
Affix stem and leaves to tulip with 
sticky tape. 


Now, color 3 or 4 eggs with paint 
or crayon or easter egg dyes and pat- 
terns. Let dry, then with sticky tape 
and string or ribbon make loop for 
hanging on tree. See how at right. 


But before coloring shells, remember 
each egg must be “blown out” in 
order to have shells hang lightly 
without weight like Christmas ‘Tree 
ornaments. See how at right. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just 
as millions of people daily find chewing delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is helpful to them. 
The pleasant, satisfying chewing just naturally 
helps relieve tension so that you feel lighter hearted 
and your work seems to go smoother, easier. 








How to Blow Out Eggs—Prick pinpoint 
at one end and make 
hole 446 in. at other 
end. Put lips lightly to 
smaller hole and blow 
ever so carefully and 
slowly so as not to 
crack shell. 





How to affix loops to 

the shells—Turn egg 

shell on its side and 

now with hardly any 

pressure at all (you 

must be most careful or you will crack it) 
stick on tape with ends of string or rib- 
bon loop fastened underneath as shown, 
right. Loop 4 inches. 

For a base —use a jar or a flowerpot. Fill 


with dirt or sand if large; if small, a 
flower holder and candy easter eggs. 

















Forp Motor Company will sponsor 
a national industrial arts awards pro- 
gram for junior and senior high 
school students. The awards will be 
made by divisions including wood- 
work, metal work, mechanical draw- 
ing, printing, model making, plastics, 
machine shop, and electrical work. 
Rule books and other information will 
be available by addressing inquiries 
to Industrial Arts Awards, Ford Motor 
Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dear- 


born, Michigan. 
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THE NEW 


i, 


THE NATION’S 
BASIC READERS 


@ Child Experience Stories 
@ Integrated Textfilms 
e The Practical Rebus 
@ The Triple Teaching Plan 


@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


® Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 


Write for Information Today 


—\}, es 
RoE, 


sani ILLINOIS 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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Necrology 


Mary E. WItson, teacher in the Can- 
onsburg elementary schools for 50 


years before her retirement in 1937, 
November 28 


MaBEL REESE, teacher in the Newport 
Township schools, Luzerne County, 
for 47 years before her retirement, 
December 16 


CLARENCE E. SwALM, principal of the 
Williamstown Township school, Jan- 
uary 24 


AMANDA FuNK, teacher in Lehigh 
County schools for over 40 years be- 
fore her retirement, November 19 


JosEpH W. BILLow, teacher in the 
Lewistown schools for 25 years be- 
fore his retirement 15 years ago, 
February 


GeorcE M. Hitt, Blairsville, head of 
the Indiana High School science de- 
partment since 1925 where he had 
been a teacher for 30 years, Feb- 
ruary 3 


Rose Hiccins, Drifton, a former 


teacher, February 2 


ANNE LINTON, teacher in Delaware 
County and Philadelphia schools for 
40 years, January 27 


M. IRENE Huser, Harrisburg, head of 
the art department at State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, January 26 


Mrs. Mary Resok Haran, former 
teacher in Harrisburg grade schools, 
January 27 

NETTIE B. Moyer, teacher in Harris- 
burg public schools before her re- 
tirement, February 2 

Mrs. Hature H. Scuuck, Monessen 
school teacher, February 2 

Cora E. MILLER, teacher in the Green- 


field and Gladstone schools, Pitts- 
burgh, February 1 


Calendar 


March 10-11—Northeastern Region, 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


of the NEA, Washington, D. C. 


March 18—High School Mathematics 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
Millersville 


March 18—Pa. 
Conference (Western), 


High School 


Business Educators’ 
Johnstown 





March 18-23—Music Educators Na. 
tional Biennial Conference, St. 
Louis, Missouri 

March 21-24—FEastern District, Amer- 
ican Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Haddon 
Hall, Hotel Chalfonte, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

March 29-31—Pa. Intercollegiate Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Music Education 








FORTIETH YEAR 


» Summer Sessions 


FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superintend- 
ents. If you require courses for certification, 
or if you are a candidate for a degree, you 
will find that the Temple Summer Sessions 
are ideally suited to your needs. And apart 
from its educational advantages, the Uni- 
versity—and the city of Philadelphia and 
environs—offer many cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 


Regular Sessions June 26 to August 4 
Post-Sessions August 7 to September 15 


>} Temple University 


PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer Ses- 
sions Bulletin which lists the courses to be 
offered during the 1950 Summer Sessions. Ad- 
dress Office of the Registrar, Broad Street and 
Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











Enroperigso 


ARIS 


.ON 
LON! THE PASSION py, 


ROME 


Now! Here is FIRST 
S Luxury Travel at 
its finest. 44 ALL FIRST 
CLASS personally escorted 
ALL-EXPENSE LUXU- 
RY TOURS ...8 country 
itineraries feature England, 
Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, 
All Italy, the Rivieras by 
motor, And France .. . 
First class in QUEEN 
MARY, QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH or CARONIA 
- - - ALL EXPENSES 
only $1695 and up— 
others from $1465. Fre- 
quent sailings March 
thru Sept. Don’t 
delay! Write to- 
day for booklet 
E-50 or phone 


ALLEGHENY ~. 
TRAVEL 

SERVICE 

FRICK BUILDING LOBBY 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
GRANT 1-6554 
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Department, State Teachers Col- 

St P ; 
SUMMER SCHOOL lege, Indiana YOU NEED 

1 5.8_E , T 
al IN GEOGRAPHY April 5-8—Eastern Business Teachers 
ical ‘ Assn., Statler Hotel, Boston THIS P 4 

Vacation School’s Fourth Season : ROTECTION 
don ee April 9-14—Study Conference, Asso- 7 
‘it et oe ae gp ge ciation for Childhood Education In Wh k 
sity, six weeks’ vacation summer school, whic en sic ness or accidents 
aden ents Ot the” arted ore ternational, Asheville, North Caro- | strike it’s usually too late to 

ym- “The schoo isvsituated. ina” region of lina protect your income. YOU 
4 terest t : ; 
tion onthe Gucbec: Vermont “border. ‘Courses April 14-15—Fifth Annual Eastern Pa. cma I tl help bsiseytoe ogy ong 
= a sEey at dee kickin Waaeacake Mees School Library Conference, State : yo por ee 
oo raphy, The Geography of the, USS. y : tor bills, hospital bills, medi- 


Political Geography, The Technique of 
Area Studies, Town and Country Plan- 
ning, The Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, and The Geography of Canada. 
Lecturers will include: L. Dudley Stamp, 
Beaver, C. B. Fawcett, A. Lincoln 
Washburn, Trevor Lloyd, Bogdan Zabor- 











Teachers College, Kutztown 


April 14-15—Tri-State Business Edu- 
cation Assn., Hotel Statler, Cleve- 


land, Ohio 


cine, etc. It’s designed to guard 
your savings .. . keep money 
coming in when you need it 
most. 


‘ "Cecohntair seceumnatnsion in a modern April 18-22—Southeastern Conven- There are many types of 
e co-educational college. Inclusive fee (board- a Pane 9 TPU protection to choose from. 
te residence-tuition), $200. tion District and Schoolmen’s Week, One Certificate will probably 
; Philadelphia 
to fit your need better than any 
7: 
n, McGILL UNIVERSITY April 18-22—American Assn. for | Other. If you want to “Never 
- GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL Health, Physical Education, and | Miss A Pay Day” you need one 
. of these TPU Certificates 

et July 3rd-August 12th, 1950 Recreation, Hotels Adolphus and , 
ce Stanstead College, Stanstead, Que. Baker, Dallas, Texas Pry a of the features 
a j of this protection: 
ng 4 Oe i oe oad Laan April 21-22—Northwestern Pennsy]l- e pri Cost 

Montreal, Que. vania Art Conference, State Teach- © Chee P t 
me ers College, Edinboro © No son = 

May 4-5—Annual All-State Conference, reall 4 

y Spanish Conversation in Mexico pi piesa a Historians, ® Year ’round protection 
«| | THE INTERAMERICAN SUMMER Ol a a Ret ee 
be SCHOOL May 4-6—Pennsylvania Forensic and | many other benefits too. Let us 
of Saltillo, Mexi Music League State Contests tell you all about this TPU 
Pa, a May 5-6—18th A 1 Busi ' Protection. Just mail the coupon 
ae 7th Season 1 th Annual Business Edu- | below . . . the complete facts 
nt July 3-Aug. 11 Nov. 13-Dee. 22 cation Contest, Siate Teachers Col- will be in the very next mail. 


L 


a 


Intensive training with PRIVATE TUTORS three 
hours daily. Special Language, Cultural, and 
Commercial courses. M.A. Degree. All Mexican 
Faculty. Incorporated Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. Approved, Reasonable rates, 
temperate climate. 


DONALD L. CUSTER 


Box 413 Salida, Colorado 











ADDITIONAL INCOME 
For Retired Educators and Others 


The publishers of the world-famous 
Book of Knowledge wish to meet 
qualified persons willing to introduce 
a new educational service to schools 
in their locality. The selling of books 
is not involved. Congenial work ex- 
clusively with schools; no extensive 
travel; no hotel expenses. Write con- 
fidentially stating experience and 
background to Grolier Society, Inc., 
National School and Library Division, 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














lege, Bloomsburg 


May 5-6—Annual Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Arts Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

May 6—Pa. Business Educators’ Con- 
ference (Eastern), William Penn 


High School, York 
May 7-13—National Music Week 


June 28-July 1—1950 National Con- 
ference on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana 


July 2-7—88th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


July 10-21—Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference, Lindenwood Col- 





TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


I should like complete details 
about the many different TPU 
Certificates that are designed to 
protect my income. 


zi lege, St. Charles, Missouri 
“4 July 17-22—Fourth Delegate Assem- | Name ..................-eeseeees 
bly, World Organization of the 
; Teaching Profession, Ottawa, Can- Street Corer crererecscerececeecceeses 
oy back. Guarantee ada 
Vine Ghee! ares hosiery-33 28. 9 pre GU. 5. acicdsbki asus eas 
Cate bree pad 880d re nameseite August 1-3—28th Annual Superin- 
tendents’ and Principals’ Conference, | State ..................eeeeeeeees 











State College 
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August 6-13—National Convention, 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Dallas, Texas 

August 22-25—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders’ Workshop, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg 

September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 


September 29-30—Pa. Conference for 


Exceptional Children, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 


October 6—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 


October 11-14—Western Convention 
District and Western Pennsylvania 
Education Conference, Pittsburgh 


October 16-19—National League to 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 





Teachers Bureau 


711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 














202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Why not register with 
employers for more than thirty-five years. 


Early registration advisable. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


During 1950 competition for teaching positions will be greater than for several years past. 
an Agency that has rendered superior service to teachers and school 


Phone 3-5797 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager 


Promote School Attendance, John- 


Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


October 19-20—Central-Western Con) 


vention District, Indiana 


October 27—Southern Convention Dis- 


trict, Lancaster 


October 30-31—Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, National Assn. of 
Secondary School Principals, Har- 
risburg 


December 27-29—PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 


RESULTS COUNT! 


When The Usual Methods of 
Obtaining the RIGHT JOB have 
failed, Register with us. 


JOB COUNSELLING—INDIVIDUAL 
PLANNING 





Consult 


WARREN E. MILLER 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


200 East Street Warren, Pa. 
___AFTER ALL—IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT __| 

















THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


We offer exceptionally effective placement service in the public schools of 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. Now is the time to enroll. 


5-1745 E. F. Maloney 


Kingsley { -1746 Personal Discriminating Service EF. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 


ADAMS “anc 
AGENCY 
$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM —_ $3,900 
Vacancies occur throughout the year. If you 
are under 50, qualified and available contact 
us at once. Grasp this opportunity NOW. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—IITH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 














TEACHERS NEEDED—El tary—S dary—College. We have, officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—gives you expert guidance to help you secure that next position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 70th Year 
05 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


Write immediately. Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 
Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superintendent, 
specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at your service. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 








Seeking a Position? 


We fill positions in schools and col- 
leges throughout the East and South. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
K. Yocum 


William Mer 
516 N. Charles S.. Daltinere T "Md. 
Member National Association of 

Teachers’ Agencies 











CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 
We serve the Schools of the 
Western States and Alaska. 
Member—N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Manager 











PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS AGENCY 


423 Wyandotte St. Bethlehem, Penna. 


We offer good teachers excellent positions in modern progressive schools. Why not 
use our seventeen years experience in the educational field to guide you in selecting 


a better position? 
NO ENROLLMENT FEE John C. Shiffer 


Call Bethlehem 6-5631 Joseph A. Birkel ; Managers 








THE EASTERN TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 
Excellent teaching positions available for Fall 
Kindergarten through College 
Write for Roalepentinn Form 
ember .T.A. 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 

Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 

Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 








Now—No Registration Fee! 
Elementary, Secondary, College, 


and Administrative Positions. 
Middle Atlantic State Coverage. 


MARKS ciwincrier 5. Yor, Pe. 
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